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“Vertical Writing is the natural 
penmanship of energetic people.” 
—Phonographic Magazine. 


The American System of 
. - 


Easiest to Teach 
Easiest to Learn 
Easiest to Read 


SIX NUMBERS. PRICE, PER DOZ., $1.00 


«‘ 1 am very much pleased with the American System of Vertical Writing 
as to beauty and legibility. How could I help being pleased? We hope 
to introduce it in our school.” 
(Mrs.) MAry Louise EASTMAN, 
State Normal School, Cortland, N. 





Y. 

If you try vertical writing do so under the most 
favorable conditions—get the American System. 
Don’t be satisfied with any but ¢he dest. Descrip- 
tive circular with specimen copy lines of the new 
script from the several books is sent free. The books 
are $1.00 per doz. prepaid—special terms for in- 
troduction. Correspondence invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
806 and 808 Broadway, New York. 


Also at Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, and Portland, Ore. 


New York State Graded Examination 
Questions With Answers. 


From September ’93 to 
TIONAL FOUNDATIONS, 1893-94. 


June 94 inclusive. 


Reprinted from Epvca- 


This volume contains also examinations for State Certificates in New 
York and Indiana and selected questions on several special subjects. 


This book will be very valualile for teachers in all states. 
limited to 1000 copies and when exhausted no more will be printed. 
Price, only §&O cents postpaid. 


pages. 


The edition is 
250 


INDEX. 


New York Uniform — eee 
First — Question 
Answ 
Second ond Third Grades. 
Answers. 
New York Examination for State Cer- 
tificates (Life Diplomas.) 
Examinations fer State Certificates in 
Indiana (Questions and Answers.) 
One Hundred Questions in American 











Fifty Questions in Civil Government. 
Answers, 
One Hundred Questions in Geography. 
Answers. 
Twenty-five Questions in Arithmetic. 
Answers, 
~~ oe Questions in Algebra. 
nsw 
Fifty Questions ia Book-Keeping. 
Answers. 








ag os Fifty Questions in Civics. 
Answ Answers. 
Fifty Giesstions in Physiology and | Fifty Questions in Grammar. 
Hygiene. Answers. 
Acswers. 


We also have Graded Examination Questions of N. Y¥. State 
with answers complete from Sept. 1887 to Aug. 1889. Cloth, r2mo, 
220 pages. Price, $1.00; to teachers, 80 cents; by mail, 8 cts. extra. 

The bound vol. of Educational Foundations for 1891-2 contains 
the questions and answers for that year. Price, 60 cents postpaid. 

Bound volume of Educational Foundations for 1892-3. With 
questions and answers. $1.00 postpaid. SPECIAL OFFER: These 
two volumes to one address. $1.25. 


Text-Book in Pedagogy. 


Being the pedagogical potion of EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS for 
1893-4 in book form. To students of education the carefully edited 
and arranged matter on the History, Principles, Methods, and Civics of 
Education will be invaluable. Its contributors are the ablest writers 
on education in this country. A limited edition only has been issued and 
when exhausted no more will be printed. 320 pages. Price, 60c. postpaid. 








For full particulars concerning a Lome course of pedagogic al study write 
or our circular entitled ** Suggestions to Students of Pedagogy. 
'S8 8S) 


B L. KELLOGG & C0., 64 East Ninth St., NEW YORK. 
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READY EARLY 


A History of English Literature 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
By J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A., First English Master, Edinburgh Ladies’ College. 


IN OCTOBER. 





results in fact and criticism. 


with characteristic specimens from the poets; 
logical lists of writers and their works. 


duction into schools is invited. 
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This book, which has been suggested by the experience of nearly twenty years’ practical teaching of the 
subject, covers the whole field of the history of English Literature, and embodies the most recent and reliable 


It includes a historical sketch and a literary survey of each period ; biographies of the principal authors, 
short references te authors of less note, and very full chrono- 


By a suitable arrangement of the type, the book is easily adapted to two courses of study. 
ticulars of the work will be sent by the publishers on request. 


Address, HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. Y. 


Fuller par- 
Correspondence with reference to its intro- 
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Send for our 300-page illustrated Catalogue. 


NEW YORK: 
41 Barclay Street. 





CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 
APPARATUS np CHEMICALS 


Microscopes & Accessories—Bacteriological Supplies 


of every Description. 


Awarded Eleven Medals at the World’s Fair. 


We solicit your correspon¢ene. 


RICHARDS & CO., Limited. 
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CHICAGO: 
112-114 Lake Street. 





CHEMICALS 
APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description 


Bulleck & Crenshaw, 


IMPORTERS 
—AND— 
DEALERS, 


528 Arch St, 
PHILADELPHIA 





Catalogues mailed 
on receipt of the 


The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast postage, six cents 
Lamp. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER& AMEND, 


mw 205-211 Third Ave., 
\ NEW YORK. 








Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be _ fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 


Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Anatomical Models. 
Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 
Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successor Science Department National School Furn- 
ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Mention this paper. Established 1571. 
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} SUPPLIES 


(—— 
ALPHA CRAYONS 


CHICAGO 
ERASERS ....... 


NATIONAL 
BLACKBOARD 
CANVAS 





CATALOGUE UPON 
APPLICATION 
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NEW 
UNITED STATES 
SERIES MAPS 
KENDALL’S 
LUNAR TELLURIC 


NEW NATIONAL 
READING CHARTS 
@oop AGEnTs 
WANTED 











$ 315-321 WABASH AVE. . CHICAGO 


? UNITED STATES SGHOOL FURNITURE Go. 
SIDNEY, OHIO 





74 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Criterion 


and Stereopticons. 
Microscope, Vertical, Polariscope and other attachments 


Views of World's Fair, Art, Scripture and otber subjects for Profit- 
able Public Lectures or private use. Catalogues free. 


J. B. COLT & CO., 189 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


and Parabolon Magic Lanterns 


Oil, Lime, or Electric Light Sateochangestte, 


16 Beekman Street, New York 








KINDERGARTE 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


East l4tm STREET 
New York. 


AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 





Frick’s Automatic Electric 
Program Clocks. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 
Send for full information regarding their success- 
ful use in 
PUBLIC, PRIVATE, NORMAL, and 

MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, ACADE- 

MIES, COLLEGES, FACTORIES, 

for running ELEVATORS, Etc. 
Any number of programs are automatically givenin 


any number of departments whether the department: | 
| 


are all in one or a number of buildings. 


All Classes of Complete PROGRAM PLANTS | 


INSTALLED. 
Satisfactory results guaranteed. 


FRED FRICK, M’fr., 


Waynesboro, Pa. 
Lock Box 81. 


Flags 
Send for Catalogue. 
G. W. Simrions & Co., 


Oak Hall, Boston, [lass. 


DEAF!SSs. %, 540, tists. cunen 


ealy by F. Hmoon, 868 Peay. N ¥. Minuten tok 

















The Densmore, ‘The World’s Greatest 
Typewriter.” 

Lightest touch 

which means 


least fatigue. 


With fewer 
parts than 
others at- 
tains more 
ends. 





‘ The _ material 
and workmanship insure durability. 
— by the U. S. War Department. 


REE: Descriptive Pamphlet containing testimon- 
tals from leading concerns. 


Densmore Typewriter Co., 202 Broadway, 'N. Y. 





Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 
and meal work, 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specialiy adap- 
ted for use if In- 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

Special prices to Educational ‘Tn- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. “1 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
911 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD. ILL, 








JR STERBROOK 5 as 


. <a B33. 


Standard School Numbers. . 
333,444; 


128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


SS XESESE sn EP Ese S5~ EASTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 26 Jobe St, AY 
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fectly new, yet exceptionally low in cost. 


tzation Prices” by return mail. 
upon request, 


SPECIAL SALE OF ANATOMICAL MODELS, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


Se CECSECCSTECCCCCUE 


Standard Scientific Instruments. 


Because of the necessity for a complete reorganization of our business we have 
decided to offer remarkable inducements in STANDARD SCIENTIFIC APPAR- 
ATUS of every description, at prices much /ower than ever touched before ! 
Science teachers and other intending.purchasers will benefit themselves by 
writing us 7mmediately, to secure apparatus for the Fall term that is fer- 


State exactly what instruments are wanted and receive our ‘ Reorgan 
Catalogue of any particular Dept. free 


QUEEN & CO. Inc., 1014 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
116 Fulton Street. 





; LS xvmerovus worp’s Fair AWARDS. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 634 Woodtawn av 


CHICACO 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Registers the Best Teachers. 
CHARGES NO ADVANCE REGIS- 
TRATION FEE. Postage only; 4x 
3512 Positions Filled. depends on aciual results. 
mend itself to you? 
Salaries aggregate nearly §2,5¢0,000. Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 
KERR & HUYSSOON, Managers, 2 W. 14th Street, New York. 
sé AN UNEXPECTED VACANCY occurred in our school and must be filled 
at once.” Scores of such letters come 
to us through the months of July, August and September. Do not miss these opportuni 
ties of securing a satisfactory position. Hand Kook free. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, = "Y835fF,Qi7'S* ® 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.; 803 Twelfth Street. Washington, D. C.; 








Does not our plan com- 














zo Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II1.; 131 Third Street, Portland, Ore.; 
32 Church Street, Toronto, Can.: 


1204 South Spring Sureet, Los Angeles, Cal. | 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions and | Address Cc. B. RUGGLES 2 CO., 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B’ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 
increased salary should CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY “eiitngo.” 


Chicago. 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send for Agency Manual. 
Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 


Correspondence with school officers and teachers ts invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


wants teachers of experience and normal school graduates, Those desirious cf teaching in the West should 
register ew. Address FRED DICK, Manager, Room 303, 
McPhee Building, Denver, Colo. 














Assists 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
‘so Fifth Avenue, cor, aoth St., New Yor« City. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 
Mrs. M J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreieu Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 











NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 
A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 
combined. Large business throughout the north- 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R. B. HAZARD, 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, 





ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAst 14TH STREET, N, Y. 





IN HASTE WANTED, a principal for 
e a Southern, colored Normal 
School, of ten teachers and 
six hundred pupils. Should be a classical normal 
raduate from Oswego or some ‘ew England normal, 
ut an experienced man, married, protestant, 
disciplinarian, well endorsed man from other normal 
school coasidered, superintending only. Salary #800 
and home, ten months. Place for wife as assistant 
teacher at $200, home etc., and traveling expenses. 
Teachers in vicinity of New York preferred. 
Other positions open. if you can take a better pos- 
ition write to 


NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


H. 8S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
61 E. Ninth St., NEW YORK. 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with frst 
class workmanship. Estas "9 


Dr W. J. STEWART. 362 W. 28d St, X. Y. 


Do you teach “Current Events” in your schoo! 
If so no paper will help you like Our Times, Send 
fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates. 
Address publishers of this paper. 

















An A gency is valuable in proportion to its 


’ influence. If it —e hears 
of vacancies and u 


is something, but if it 
tells you about them that is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 


you, that is more. Ours Recommends 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Tv fi i 16x- 
PRESIDENTS gre Sif fie’ Presidents with 
AND autographs and * The Ladies of 


WIVES the White House.” Sec. each. 


Agents wanted. 
Puritan Publishing Company, Boston, Mass 












OUR LATEST AND CREATEST OFFER! 
A 14 Karat Gold Plated Hunting Case Watch and Box of 50 of Our Finest Perfecto Cigars for 
A only $3.98. The watchis equal in appearance to a solid gold watch, and you can 
@ sell it for three times what you pay for watch and cigars together. CUT THIS OUT 
Mand send it to us with your name and address and we willsend the watch and box of 
@cigars to you by express C.O0.D. You examine them at the express office, and if 
satisfactory pay the express agent 3.98 and they are yours. Mention in your letter 
whether you want ladies orgentssize watchand order to-day,as this offer isfor a 
L 










imited time only. Address, 
THE NATIONAL MFG. & IMPORTING CO., 
334 DEARBORN STREET, ° CHICAGO, ILL. 


Musica), far sounding, and highly satie- 
factory Bells for schools, ee & 


WESF Trot, fr. ‘Ts2c" 


1826. 
Description and prices on application 









4 BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
I ny tn yn U. 8. A. 
Best Grade Copper and Tin 
School, College & Academy BELLS 


\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 





SE BARNES’ INK. 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 56 E.10th St., N.Y. 
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PURE, HICH GRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


" re On this Continent, have received 


SPECIAL AND HIGHEST 


There is 

¥ something 

venerable 

| about that 
| remark. 

Query: What 

| is there in it 

for the peo- 


AWARDS | eal 
on all their Goods at the Whea tm 
CALIFORNIA gsee 0° 
MIDWINTER EXPOSITION. | don't forget 


the Haney 
SCHOOL FuR- 
| NITURE Co. 

| GET IN THE 

| HABIT of 
| writing for 
jc atalogues 


Uineir BREAKFAST COCOA, || 


Which, unlike the Dutch Presses, 
is made without the use of Alkalies 
or other Chemicals or Dyes, is abso- 
lutely pure and soluble, and costs 
less than one cent a cup. 





and esti- 
| mates to 


R. M. TRUAX. 


63 Fifth Ave., Cor. 13th St., NEW YORE, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, 6GO4E.F., 35!, GOIE.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 





SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS 














OUR CATALOGUE.... 


Is a handy thing to have. When you need anything in 

school supplies, you can turn to it and see at once just 

what the best costs. We will not handle an article that 

No order is too small to secure immediate and courteous atten- 
No order is too large for our facilities. The catalogue is free. 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING C Sor all School Supplies. 


+ 65S Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


we cannot send out on the ‘‘satisfaction-or-money-back” 


plan. 
tion. 








FOR Correspondence solicited. 


Peckham, Little & Co. 


56 READE STREET, N. Y. 


Remington “Typewriter. | 


ACCURACY IN SPELLING, GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, ETC., HABIT- 
UAL NEATNESS OF WORK, CLOSE OBSERVATION, AND THE USE 


HEADQUARTERS -:- 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 











The Simplicity of Design and Excellence of Construction of the Rem- 
ington make it unrivaled for use in the Schoolroom. 





Send for an Illustrated Catalogue. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

















EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 


OF TERSE AND VIGOROUS LANGUAGE ARE PROMOTED BY | 
THE WRITING MACHINE BETTER THAN BY ANY OTHER MEANS. | | 





| 





A Ionic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body, 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa, says: ‘*I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral 


and nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





J.M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St., New York. 





——<- 
Caligraph 





a— 
Typewriter 
Will outwear any 
other Typewriter 
made, two years to 
one. 

GET THE BEST. 
THE American Waiting Macuine Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
Catalogue and “ Caligraph Bulletin” 


i sent on request, 


will 
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Soeg|OVERS of art, in their natural desire to 
train the artistic taste of children, 
may easily be too impatient of history. 
The little child will be found to enjoy 
some of the crude pictures in the 
Orbis Pictus better than the master- 
pieces from still life that are usually chosen for school- 
room decoration with this high aim in view. Children 
demand action, or obvious relation of individualities 
suggesting action, in their pictures. A very ordinary 
engraving of a cat and a mouse, will attract the 
infantile attention that wanders from the most supurb 
cat ever painted alone; and the perpetual smile of the 
most heavenly cherub has no charm for him beside his 
own or his neighbor’s crude drawing of a boy spinning 
a top, or a girl jumping a rope. Thechild goes through 
the same stages in evolution that the race has passed 








through. He cannot jump to the ideals of Greek and 
Italian art. Give him at each stage what he is ready 
to see. 


> 


Is your teaching an experiment ? 
to profit by it, you or your pupil ? 


If so who is going 
If it is an experiment 


to-day, will it be so to-morrow? Next week? Next 
year? Must it be experimental year after year? Are 


there no clearly settled principles upon which yon can 
act? Is teaching to continue to be an experimental 
work? What is the main principle upon which a very 
successful teacher operates ? 

* 

A principal holding a most important position said 
lately, “I am often much impressed with the possibili- 
ties of what can be done ina school. A boy was often 
complained of by his teacher: I conversed with him and 
came to the conclusion that he was insubordinate and so 
he was got rid of. He went toa school near by where 
the teacher was one I put ina lowscale. At the close 
of her school this boy shone as a particularstar. I made 
inquiries and found he was bright, tractable, and studi- 
ous. I was puzzled, and began to ¢tudy the teacher and 
found the solution of the whole matter. My teacher was 
incompetent to handle such a boy; she could manage 
only ordinary ones,” 

> 

Who should be put into the position of state superin- 
tendent of schools? Answer. “Whoever the Republi- 
can or Democratic party may select?” The answer is 
correct. Now is it not time for the teachers to interest 
themselves in a matter of this kind? Undoubtedly 
there should be a state board of education, which should 
have on it so me of the ablest educational men of the state; 


we would not demand that all be educators. To leave the 
selection of a state superintendent with a political con- 
vention is unworthy the intelligence of the century ; let 
the teachers agitate the matter and bring it to an end. 


ev 


The late George Inness, the eminent American artist 
who has lately died, once referred in his studies to teach- 
ing and teachers: “I suppose teaching might be like 
painting, but it isn’t ; I have an ideal, and work until it 
looks like it. I go away conscious that the painting is 
not up to my ideal ; I cannot rest until I have changed 
it. That means too that as I paint my ideal changes ; 
I make better and nobler ideals." This is about the 
purport of a talk that made a deep impression at the 
time. The point that his work enlarged his conception 
was especially clear. It led to the question, Does the 
teacher’s ideal broaden year after year? What are you 
doing to broaden or enlarge your ideals? 


> 


When is the character formed? The brain stops 
growing before the later teens. Are all the elements 
of character developed by that time? How isit that so 
much which then seems latent springs into blossom, as 
the years go on, bringing their burdens, their surprises, 
their joys and griefs and opportunities? How can a 
reliable later development of character be secured for 
the child and youth by his educator? What are the 
real elements of character? Some amplification of 
“the intellect, the feelings, and the will” seems neces- 
sary, but how far shall we carry the analysis and what 
are we in danger of overlooking, if we carry it too far? 
This is the question of all questions. 


> 


The problem of the recitation is how to lay out work 
for pupils so that they will bring the necessary material 
to the recitation, and then for thirty minutes keep every 
boy and girl intensely busy and interested in listening, 
thinking, and doing, in handling the matter of the les- 
son. At the close of sucha lesson the pupils leave the 
room like young gymnasts, energized and strengthened 
intellectually by the vigor of the training. On the other 
hand, a sluggish recitation not only furnishes no good 
results, but trains to sluggish habits that make it im- 
possible for a boy to gather himself upon occasion, as 
at an examination, and work vigorously and with effect. 
— Superintendent Kiehle. 


The chief obstacles to right teaching are the naturally 
incompetent teacher and the uninformed teacher ; the 
one who has not made a study of the manner in which 
a child’s mind grows. The education of children is about 
the only work ever intrusted to people who do not thor- 
oughly understand their business.— Jas. £. Sherwood. 








Art in the Public Schools. 


By James BUCKHAM. 


é 

A thoughtful observer of the development of our 
American public school system can hardly fail to re- 
mark with gratification the increased attention given, 
of recent years, to the matter of cultivating the artistic 
taste of the pupils. In many cities and large towns 
throughout our-Eastern states at least, the plan has been 
adopted of placing choice copies of well known art clas- 
sics where they will constantly meet the eye of teachers 
and pupils. In the recitation rooms, corridors, and ex- 
hibition halls of school buildings the visitor’s attention 
is drawn to well selected engravings, photographs, solar- 
prints, bas-reliefs, and casts, all of them reproductions 
of world famous works of art, the study of which cannot 
fail to develop a cultivated artistic taste inthe minds of 
those to whom they are thusconstantly appealing. The 
young person whose sense of truth and beauty in art 
is thus educated day by day, at the time when this zs- 
thetic sense is just awakening, is pretty sure to escape 
the crude and vitiated ideas which so often grow out of 
familiarity with false and inferior examples of form and 
color. The educative effects of a few genuine works of 
art, or copies of such works, in a public school building, 
can hardly be overestimated. 

Not until quite recently, however, has the idea of 
making art in the public schools thoroughly educative 
in a systematic way been practically carried out, and 
this only in a few schools of advanced modern methods. 
It has been found that children of different ages are 
susceptible to different phases and classes of art. The 
younger pupils, for instance, who do not quite appreci- 
ate a St. Cecilia or a Venus de Milo, are captivated by 
landscapes and pictures of children and animals. Thus 
thoughtful educators have learned that, in order to 
reach the minds of pupils most naturally and effectively, 
art, like studies, must be graded. The simpler and more 
concrete forms must be supplied in the primary depart- 
ments, while the more complex, abstract, and purely 
ideal are provided for in the higher grades. 

A still further systematization of art in the public 
schools has been carried out most successfully in one 
of the Brookline, Mass., public schools (the Amos Law- 
rence grammar school) under the supervision of a com- 
mittee of Brookline ladies who have devoted much time 
to the study of the subject. This is the equipment of 
each recitation room with a frieze of art studies partic- 
ularly adapted to the use of that room. Thus room 6, 
which is devoted to the youngest pupils, has a frieze 
composed almost entirely ot famous pictures of children 
and animals. Here the young pupils behold each day 
such masterpieces as Van Dyck’s “ Children of Charles 
I.” and “ Head of a Child ;” Rosa Bonheur’s “ Plough- 
ing in the Nivernais;” Sir Joshua Reynold’s “ Age of 
Innocence ;” Landseer’s “ Dignity of Independence ;” 
Paul Potter’s ‘‘Head of Bull;’’ Laufbergers’ “ Rural 
Band” and “Singing Band ;” Andrea del Sarto’s * St. 
John,” a cast of “ Helen of Troy,” and bas-relief of 
“ Bambino.” 

The genuine and healthful way in which these works 
of art affect the young children in the room is amus- 
ingly and touchingly instanced by the reply of a little 
fellow who, when asked how he liked the child face of 
del Sarto’s St John, replied, “1 don’t like him when I 
have been doing anything naughty, because then he 
looks so sad.” 

Room 4, the general geography room, has five large 
pictures—the parliament building, London ; Westmin- 
ster abbey, Melrose abbey, the Pyramids, and the Acrop- 
olis at Athens, and a frieze of sixty-nine small photo- 
graphs, mounted on giass, including such subjects as 
the great English cathedrals, the Tower of London, the 
House of Commons, the Poet’s Corner in Westminster 
abbey, Fingal’s cave, Trafalgar square, famous £cottish 
castles, George square, Glasgow, Edinburgh market- 
place, the monuments of Scott and Burns, views of Am- 
sterdam and Rotterdam, St. Mark’s square and cathe- 
dral in Venice, the great public buildings of Paris, the 
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Column Vendome, the Arch de Triomphe, the field of the 
battle of Waterloo, characteristic scenes in Norway, etc. 

Room 5, which is the sunniest in the building, is the 
“colored room.” Here all the views—which are chosen 
mainly with the view of adaptability to classes in geog- 
raphy—are in colors. Most of them are such scenes as 
have become familiar through frequent allusions in lit- 
erature—the “ Rialto,” the “ Bridge of Sighs,” views of 
the Jungfrau and Swiss lakes, Venetian views, views in 
Yellowstone Park, etc. 

The “ American room,” where classes in American 
history recite, is provided with views of the capital at 
Washington, Mt. Vernon, views of Niagara, etc. Then 
there is the “World’s Fair room,” the walls of which 
are covered with fine large photographs of the great 
exposition. 

In rooms 1 and 2 where the higher grades recite, are 
the great works of Italian art, the “Sistine Madonna,” 
**St.Cecilia,”and the “ Madonnaof the Chair,” by Raphael, 
Michael Angelo’s “ Moses,” “The Dying Gladiator,” 
Hermes, busts of Apollo, Diana, and Angelo’s “‘ Dying 
Slave,” views of the Forum, Coliseum, and Castle of St. 
Angelo at Rome, etc. In the large exhibition hall are 
views of St. Peter’s at Rome, the famous equestrian 
statues at Venice and Padua, Guido Rene’s “ Aurora,” 
two casts of “Singing Boys,” by L. della Robbia, two 
busts, the “ Laughing Girl ” and * Donatello,” and heads 
of Culumbus and George Washington. 

These somewhat detailed descriptions will give an 
idea of the plan pursued in arranging the pictures, casts, 
etc., so as to have the best educative effect in a large 
public school. The same idea can easily be carried out, 
though perhaps less perfectly and extensively, in any 
public schooi which has a fund for the purpose at its 
disposal. Nor need the expense be so great as to dis- 
courage an attempt at art education in the average town 
or city school. Brookline is still a town, and there are 
hundreds like it in the country which can equally well 
afford to appropriate money for the adornment of their 
pubic schools with elevating works of art. Photographs 
of great masterpieces and of noted localities in all parts 
of the world arecheap in these days, cheap and excellent, 
while the new “solar prints” are marvels of reproduc- 
tive art at moderate prices. Bas-reliefs and plaster 
casts can now be obtained at ulmost ridiculously low fig- 
ures. A few hundred dollars will fit up a large building 
with copies of the best examples of ancient and modern 
art. And when we reflect upon the incommensurable 
returns of such an expenditure in the elevation of the 
minds and hearts of many generations of children does 
it not seem a more than profitable investment ? 


¥ 
The Country a Breeder of Teachers. 


At a gathering consisting of the city superintendent, 
two principals, and two or three assistant teachers, the 
teacher of music, and one of the board of education in 
the room of the first-named, on a Saturday which was 
the welcome Saturday of the month because it was 
“ pay-day ’"’—a line of conversation was started that 
was of the greatest interest to one who was present. 
A certain Miss D had just drawn her pay and had 
gone out. The board member remarked, “That is the 
fourth woman we have had from that part of O 
county.” I wonder why it is they are all good teachers 
from down there? We got Mr. H (the principal 
of that school) ; he spoke of a teacher he knew, we got 
her, and as I have said now we have four, besides H., 
and all are successes.” 

‘‘Our best teachers are from the country; if we get 
one from a city it will turn out that he started in the 
country and landed in the city because of higher wages. 
(This by the city superintendent.) “ Does grade teach- 
ing tend to make a good teacher? or rather, does not 
the teaching 1n the country school tend to develop the 
ingenuity that is needed in teaching? I have three 
country-bred teachers and five city-bred teachers and 
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the first three are much superior. They are scholarly, 
they are full of self-improvement, they are readers of 
educational literature. Besides they seem to under- 
stand life much better and that is no unimportant 
thing.” (This by principal No. 1.) “I was brought up in 
the country; I taught a small district school at five 
dollars a week ; I went to the Oswego normal school ; 
I went into a district school again, this time at twelve 
dollars a week ; then into a village school and now I 
am here. All my labor until I came here demanded 
the exercise of judgment, of planning. I had trouble at 
every step; I had no apparatus ; my pupils were dull 
and needed stimulus. All this re-acted on me.” (This. 
by the brown-haired assistant.) 

“Tt may seem a queer place for a music teacher to 
come from, but the best I have known started in the 
country.” (This by the music teacher.) 

“To make a teacher you must proceed as you do to 
make a man of any kind. He must be thrown on his 
own resources ; he must have been a success and have 
known that he was a success in some small school. He 
must have felt he had grounds in him for molding and 
influencing character. I don’t doubt a man may feel 
that he knows a good many things in books and that 
is valuable, but the teacher must feel that he is going 
to mold the little band that look up to him daily with 
hopeful eyes, into a noble manhood. Now I think the 
country is the place to arrive at settled convictions, 
and a teacher without convictions is a nobody.” (This 
by the youngest principal, a new appointee ; he was re- 
garded with considerable attention. Meanwhile two 
or three more teachers had come in and had been paid, 
and waited to hear what was being said.) 

“The teachers of this’ city, as in any other, divide 
themselves into two great classes—those who teach as 
a trade and those who teach because it is an expression 
of the force that is in them. Now in the city, a young 
man or young woman often loses sight of the one great 
end of life—there are so many objects—they come to 
teaching without convictions. They are told that some 
influential person will get them a place if they get a 
certificate ; they work accordingly. In the country 
they begin so low down that the salary is no induce- 
ment whatever. They have to become skilful if they 
wish to go to another place.” (This by the city super- 
intendent.) 

“T am constantly turned aside from my old moor- 
ings by the attractions in the city. I find few teachers 
who want to do anything more than run their grades 
decently and draw their pay. I taught in a country 
academy and my whole being was stimulated that I 
might be of benefit to the pupils. I do most certainly 
think the teaching is better in the country ; only the 
cities draw away the best talent.” (This by the black- 
haired assistant in the corner.) 

“Only you must remember that some of the cities, 
like New York, Brooklyn, and Philadelphia will not 
allow any but their own people to teach in their schools. 
In that way some of the good teachers are left in the 
country.” (This by the board member ; and his re- 
marks seemed to end the talk.) 


r 
Hints to ‘Teachers. 


By FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER. 


A ripe, juicy pear is good to eat, even if you do not 
know its chemical constituents. A word of genius 
gains little by analysis. When undueattention is given 
to analysis and abstracts, the student of English litera- 
ture, like the dog in the fable, loses the substance of a 
good piece of meat to gain a mere shadow. 

Sometimes students have been “ marked”’ out of all 
love for the best things in literature, science, and art. 
If a pupil gets a mark of 7.5, tor the love of mercy 
(literally) give him 8. Marking at its best is so unsat- 
isfactory, that a good margin ought to be allowed for 
the “personal equation,” “ off days” on the part of 
teacher and pupil, and the thousand and one chances 
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that are found in school life. Supposed generosity is 
often little more than justice. Do not “haggle” about 
marks, but always give the pupil the benefit of the 
doubt. 

As one has said on some other subject: “The more 
I think of marking, systems, the less I think of them.” 

When you find that you are giving a pupil deport- 
ment marks in large numbers, is it not wise to stop, 
“ put on your thinking cap,” and consider whether, on 
the ground of unscientific treatment of the case, you 
ought not to take some of those black marks yourself? 

If you give a pupil zero, because he did not bring in 
his essay at the proper time, you are not accomplishing 
the object of the exercise. The function of the teacher 
is not to give zeroes, but to get results through the 
pupil’s physical, mental, and moral activity. Prompt- 
ness is a great virtue, but atruly original essay one day 
late is worth more educationally than innumerable 
“cut and dried,” encyclopedia essays even when 
handed in ahead of time. 


¥ 
Protection of Birds from the Boys. 


In Science, November 10, Dr. Shufeldt charges the 
“small boys” with being the most destructive of all the 
agencies that are operating to exterminate our beauti- 
ful and useful birds. Teachers in urban schools who 
conscientiously study the daily conduct of their pupils 
and inquire of them as to their daily associations know 
that the doctor’s statements are sadly near the truth. 
The accusation would better be made without limitation 
in the size of the boys. In every city and town, and in 
many villages, there is a considerable population living 
in homes entirely destitute of humanizing influences. 
The children of this class run at large, exercising their 
brutal and vicious instincts, and the unlimited slaughter 
of innocent birds is one of the results. 

The evil being defined and located, the remedy is in- 
dicated. We look to the public schools for the redemp- 
tion of Young America. The rapidly broadening scope 
which is being permitted in the work of the schools 
opens the way for a campaign of education. 

Several lines of attack willat once suggest themselves 
to teachers and others who are interested. Some of 
these I will mention: 

1. Punishment of the guilty under such laws as exist for 
the protection of birds. No teacher is likely to use this 
means except in extreme cases. 

2. Teaching beautiful sentiments about birds and bird life. 
This is good so far as it goes. Kindly feelings are 
aroused and strengthened. But many hardened ones 
refuse to be touched, and seize the first opportunity 
to show their defiance in a practical manner, At the 
best this course gives little real knowledge of the birds, 
and the children remain strangers to them while they 
should have most intimate daily acquaintance. The 
proper place for such teaching is supplemental to the 
following : 

3. Close, accurate, continued study of birds, their ways, 
and their works. By this procedure the work is given 
an intellectual basis. This method rests on a sound 
psychological principle. Any student of birds who can re- 
call the impressions of his early studies knows that every 
new perception of beauty and adaptation in the struc- 
tures of his specimens increased his regard for the liv- 
ing forms and restrained him from needless destruction 
of their lives, even for legitimate purposes of study. 
The same key will open the way to the feelings of most 
boys. ‘The glittering plumage in the bush excites the 
savage instinct to possess it. This interest is only mo- 
mentary, and when the coveted object has been brought 
down by stone or shot it is soon flung aside, It would 
be a hundred times better if the boy shot birds to study 
them, but this is not necessary. Plenty of material may 


be collected without intentionally taking the life of a 
single bird, and we may hope to make the bodies of 
birds objects of sacred regard to most boys so that they 
shall not wish to deprive them of life. 
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In every city a considerable number of birds meet 
accidental death every year, especially during the seasons 


of migrations. Many of these are picked up by the 
children while fresh and fit to handle. These unfortu- 
nate birds will become the source of most of our mate- 
rial, In any corps of teachers we would expect to find 
at least one with sufficient knowledge of taxidermy to 
prepare the skins suitably for preservation and study. 
Some of the older boys will gladly learn to do this work 
and a few will become quite efficient, so that the labor 
will not only be taken off the hands of the teacher, but 
will become of educational value to the pupils. 

The deserted nests should be freely taken for study. 
After studying, in winter, the nests of last season, most 
pupils will be early on watch to see the new ones built. 
This will lead them to observe the more touching ac- 
tions of th: birds. At all times the teacher should be 
on the watch for opportunities to make a direct appeal 
to the moral nature, but it should be done unobtru- 
sively. 

4. Organise pupils into bird-protecting societies. By this 
means unite all pupils who are sufficiently awakened in 
an effort to protect the birds and their nests, to provide 
nesting places for thuse species that come near human 
habitations, and to exert a restraining and educating 
influence on the thoughtless and vicious. By this means 
the few children who never enter the public schools 
could be watched and possibly influenced. 

In an attempt to carry out the plan outlined above 
some difficulties and dangers must be met. Considera- 
ble knowledge of birds is necessary to the one who 
directs the undertaking. Details of method in the 
school-room would occupy pages, and would not be in 
place here. It is sufficient for the present to state that 
the writer knows where this plan is being tried with en- 
couraging progress.—C. D. McLouth, in Science. 


Pr 
The Herbartian “Steps of Instruction.” 


The subject matter of each branch is supposed to be 
divided into suitable lesson-units. In arithmetic, such 
a lesson-unit might be “ The division of a Fraction by 
an Integer;” in geography, “The Basin of a River;” 
in the United States History, “The Battle of Gettys- 
burg.” In teaching the lesson, the teacher will, accord- 
to the theory of formal steps, observe and pass through 
the following stages successively : 

1. Preparation, that is, recalling the previous lesson 
and other knowledge familiar to the child as aids to ap- 
preciation, indicating also what is the aim of the present 
lesson. 

2. Presentation, the gathering of all the facts on the 
lesson topic in hand. The method of presenting the 
facts will, of course, vary with the nature of the lesson. 

3. Comparison, viz., of facts with facts to discover 
their meaning. (A fine field for the cultivation of a 
most useful mental power, too often neglected.) 

4. Generalization, that is, the pupil’s reaching, as the 
fruit of his own investigation, those conclusions com- 
monly called principles, definitions, laws, rules, formu- 
las, etc. 

5. Application, that is the bringing back of the laws 
and principles already learned and applying them to new 
particular cases in science, business, and social, politi- 
cal, moral or religious life. This completes the cycle. 
The pupil starts from individual facts or events, and re- 
turns again to them, but this time with power to inter- 
pretthem. Higher than this no knowledge rises ; greater 
power none can possess. Herbart’s system is by no 
means mechanical, although thoroughly systematized 
and formulated. On the contrary it brings into the ele- 
mentary school the charm of reality and invests each 
subject with greater interest. It promotes correct 
thinking habits, gives clear apprehension of knowledge, 
economizes thought and effort and furnishes to the pu- 
pil the broadest and best basis for future acquisitions. 
Herbart and his followers have given to Germany a 
body of over eight thousand enthusiastic teachers, who 
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follow progressive and scientific methods in pedagogy. 
It is not given to one man to grasp all of truth, or to 
perfect any system of education, but may it not prove 
that Herbart, more than any other, has solved the pro- 
blem of elementary education ?— Selected. 


r 
School-Room Decoration. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE BY THE PUPILS. 


There is possibly no feature more important in school 
life than the school-room decoration. It is a keynote 
to the visitor of the atmosphere of the class. It is the 
background in our memories of that most distinct of 
pictures—our class-room. I think first and foremost 
comes the recollection of the clock, its size and shape, 
and the very echo of its ticking. The rest will vary in 
position of importance according to individual impres- 
sions. But I think it fair to say that any object we our- 
selves donated, be it trivial as it may, claims its place 
among these pictures. 

Since, then, children’s minds are deeply impressed by 
these early surroundings and especially interested in 
their own efforts would it not be an advisable plan to 
have the children themselves decorate the room, guided, 
of course, by the good taste of the teacher? 

The scheme of beginning the new term with bare 
walls and decorating them as the term advances is, I 
think, a very good one. That everything in the room 
should bear an intimate connection with the child’s de- 
velopment cannot be made too much of. Those in au- 
thority are too apt to look upon decorations as a luxury, 
They are as important as the three R’s. 

Teachers say, “ We know all this.” Then why don’t you 
show it in your class-rooms? Tear down those ghastly 
advertisements with red ladies and chromatic flowers 
that blossom nowhere but in the inventive brain of an 
advertiser for some lifeinsurance company. (A picture 
of a good-sized green hen has been seen on a class- 
room wall.) Remove to the store-room the gilt framed 
engravings of venerable conventions long ago passed to 
rest, and place in their stead a simple print of a flower 
the children have studied, or the portrait of some one 
with whom the children are familiar. 

In one of the higher grades of a New York school I 
was charmed to find the ingenuity that had been at work 
among the bovs. On the west wall were two large re- 
lief maps made by two boys. Between these was a pic- 
ture of Washington, drawn by another. All of the geo- 
metrical contrivances for demonstrating theorems were 
made by the pupils and hung on the east wall. A shield 
of dark brown wood was inlaid with the number of the 
school in lighter wood, and made as artistic a whole as 
possible. This also was the workmanship of the boys. 
The atmosphere of the room was essentially masculine. 

A girls’ room had boxes of flowers, each girl planting 
and experimenting with a different seed. Appropriate 
lettering was under the management of another pupil. 

Several pictures on subjects under the class’ consider- 
ation were hung at different lengths and framed in the 
following simple and effective manner : 

A large piece of square card-board had had a round 
piece cut from the center leaving a frame of required 
dimensions; this had been covered with colored silk 
that blended with the room. I have seen the same 
method used in triangular and oval shaped frames cut 
out of heavy wall paper, in dull shades, and not covered 
at all. 

An active interest on the part of the teacher, and time 


to execute it, will, in a wonderfully short time, arouse a 
corresponding enthusiasm in the pupils. 
oa 


The teacher can no more think for a pupil than he 
can walk, sleep, or digest for him.— Joseph Payne. 

The primary principle of education is the determina- 
tion of the pupil to self-activity —Sir. Wm. Hamiiton. 
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T he School-Room. 


’ Chalk Modeling. 


By D. R. AUGSBURG, 


Chalk modeling is drawing, with the side of the crayon, on the 
blackboard. Instead of representing objects in outline, the whole 





mass is rubbed in with the side of the crayon, and into this gray 
mass the details are drawn, 





Figs. 1 and 2 are two stages in the drawing of a lake. Fig. 1 
represents the mass and Fig. 2 the details. It may be drawn as 
follows : (1) Draw an outline of the lake and mountains. (2) With 
the side of the crayon lightly mass in the land part leaving the 





lake as in Fig. 1. 
in Fig. 2 


(3) Into this mass draw the different details as 


In Fig. 2 are represented, beginning at the outlet, a point of 
rocks, a bluff, forest, mountains, plain, inlet, island, bay, steep 
bank, rocky shore, sandy beach, shoal, marshy shore, and outlet, 

With a handfull of cornmeal, some pebbles, twigs, and a mirror 
the lake may be modeled as follows: (1) Place a mirror, the larger 
the better, horizontally on a table. (2) With a handfull of corn- 
meal model the lake shores, the same as in sand. (3) Use for the 
bluff a small irregular stone, for the forest, twigs, &c. 

The reflections of the various objects in the mirror will give the 
appearance of a real lake. 

¥ 


Lesson on Birds. 


By GRACE E, YORK, 


There may be a — talk about their habits, etc. 

Childrer. name those they know. Where do these live? In 
the woods or near dwellings? Where do they find the greatest 
supply of food? In the woods or upon cultivated land? Do all 
birds sing? Name those that do not. 

Stuffed birds are easily procurable, and it is well to have one of 
these before the class. Lead children to notice and locate the 
different parts, as the head, body, wings, tail, bill, throat, crown, 
breast, etc. 

With what are the openings of the ears covered ? 

Notice scales upon the legs. How many toes? Use of toes? 
Where does the bird sleep? How many wings? Shape of wings ; 
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long or short? Use of wings? Shape of tail; rounded, square, 
or forked? Used to guide through the air. 

Color of plumage? Observe markings upon even the dullest 
feathers. Oiling feathers. Adapted to withstand cold and wet. 

Form of bird : slender, plump, large or small? Shape and use 
of bill? Hooked (hawk and other birds of prey), short, and tri- 
angular (swallow): long and slender (snipe); spoon shape 
(duck), etc. What do the birds eat? Where do they get their 
food? Do all eat the same kind of food? How does the shape 
of the bill agree with the kind of food chosen ? 

Of what use are insect-eaters? Read or tell story of “ The 
Robins and Frederick the Great’s Cherry Trees.” What can 
birds do? Fly, hop, run, sing, build nests. 

Flight of birds? Notice difference in movement of wings. 

How do they build nests? When? Where? Ot what mate- 
rials? Where dothey get these? Why particular as to materials, 
time and place of building ? 

Carpenter-birds, masons, tailors, weavers, etc. Migration of 
birds. Where do they go in winter? Why do they go there? 
Do all birds go? What birds do you see in caart How do 
they live? Protection of birds, God's care and thought for the 
least of them. 

Lg songs and poems embodying pleasing fancies or ethical 
truths. 

For these, consult standard authors, selecting such poems as, 
“ The Emperor's Bird's Nest,” and “ Birds of Killingworth,” by 
Longfellow ; “ Robert of Lincoln,” and “‘ Toa Waterfowl,” Bryant; 
“ Belfry Pigeon,” N. P. Willis ; “‘ The Sandpiper,” Celia Thaxter ; 
“ Ancient Mariner,” Coleridge. Most of these poems need some 
explanation in order to be clearly understood by the children. 

For this latter exercise which may well supplement the regular 
work on birds the teacher selects a poem as the “ Belfry Pigeon.” 
Who has seen a dove? (Dove is only another name for a 
sey Tell me all you can about the doves. Talk of their 

omes, food, how it feeds its young, and the noise it makes. 
We call this noise “cooing.” Its tameness. Where it builds its 
nests. 

N, P. Willis, the man who wrote this pretty poem about a 
dove, lived in Boston. At that time there were a great many 
doves there, and he often watched them as they flew about the 
city in search of food, and I sup he saw that one of them 
had built a nest in the belfry of one of the churches, This is 
what he says about it : ‘“‘On the cross-beam under the old South 
bell.” (What is the cross-beam?) “ The nest of a pigeon is 
builded well, in summer and winter that bird is there.” (Do 
pigeons migrate ? ) 

“ Out and in with the morning air, 
I love to see him track the street, 

(Meaning of “ track the street” ? ) 

With wary eye and active feet.” 

(What does wary mean ? ) 


“ There’s a human look in his swelling breast, 
And the gentle curve of his lowly crest, 

And I often stop with the fear I feel, 

He runs so close to the rapid wheel.” 

(Meaning of rapid wheel.) 

Did you ever watch the sparrows and doves in the street? 
They never seem to be afraid of horses, but will stand still until 
a team is almost upon them. I suppose this made Willis afraid 
they would be run over. But they never are, they fly just in 
time to escape harm. 

Teach the remaining verses of the poem in the same manner 
explaining difficult words and bringing out the thought. 


, 
Observations Upon Living Insects. 


By FRANK O, PAYNE. 


In the beginning of the fall term is the best time to begin the 
study of living insects. So many insects are getting ready for 
their winter sleep that if they are collected in September, many of 
their transformations may be watcheg, and a deep interest will 
thus be awakened as the pupils find each day some new change 
has taken place. 

Begin then by collecting a few insects, no matter what. 
Caterpillars are preferable to butterflies, as they have all their 
changes to go through. To study living insects it is necessary to 
have some sort of “‘ observation box.” Any box with glass sides 
will do. An ordinary “honey case” such as used for the ship- 
ment of honey is very good. But the most approved device of 
this kind is made by taking common inch stuff from six to eight 
inches wide, and making a box as in the accompanying figure. 
This box should be just long enough to sit upon the window sill. 
The bottom consists of a tight board bottom and sides. The 
ends also of board should extend up to 18 or 24 inches above the 
sides and plates of glass should fit in as in an aquarium. A fine 
wire gauze top should be put on. This prevents the escape of 
insects and permits a free circulation of air. 
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Having completed the “ observation box,” fasten it securely to 
the window sill, and then begin to populate it. Every insect 
caught should should be given its own proper food. This is 
easily done when the collector is careful to bring in a spray of 
the plant on which it is found. 
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Place the spray in a bottle of water and set the bottle down in 
the box. Fresh sprays must be supplied as the old ones wither. 
Water larve may be placed in dishes of water and also set into 
the box whcre their changes may be watched with interest. 

Grubs dug from the earth may be placed in soil in a can, or 
the whole box may be filled with dirt for their benefit. Thus 
every condition, light, darkness, air, water, etc., can be supplied 
for the study of these creatures. 

Having placed your “ observation box” on the window sill, and 
having oo it with whatever is most convenient, begin a 
series of systematic observations on one or more of the inhabi- 
tants of the box. A good way is to assign some one insect to 
each pupil, or let two or three pupils observe one. Let them 
report each day what has happened. 

Ra as to the order of work. Each pupil must have a note- 


. Draw the insect ir different positions. 

Draw the insect in different parts—viz., head, tail, legs, etc. 
. Note his food. 

. Manner of eating—(How the jaws work.) 

. Manner of motion and locomotion. 

. Rate of eating, etc. 

. Changes in action. 

. Note all changes with dates until death. 
Example.—Asterias butterfly (caterpillar). 

1st, Observation.— Describe it with drawing. 
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2d. ¥ Acts sluggish. 

3d. No change. 

4th. Attached hind foot to roof of box. 

52h. “ Spins a collar or loop to fasten his head in. 

6th. . Rests head in loop and goes to sleep. 

7th, = Begins to change color. 

87h. si ge i form also. 

9th. “i Assumes a grayish color and a more angu- 
lar form. 

10th, Observation.— No change. 

112h. * Splits down the back. 

122A. “ Emerges from ¢ghell, a beautiful black 
butterfly. 


These should be accompanied by dates, and thus the life his- 
tory of these beautiful creatures can be determined. 

Last fall while we were studying the metamorphosis of a cer- 
tain caterpillar confined in a cigar box, a most interesting duel 
was observed between two caterpillars of the same kind. Both 
were about ready to go into the pupa state. One had gone up 
to the top of the box, and was just beginning to fasten his hind 
foot firmly to the ceiling. The other, not seeing him, also 
crawled in that same direction. By the time that No. 2 had 
reached No. 1, the latter had begun to spin his collar. No. 2 
crawled on, and chanced to crawl over No.1. Then the fight 
began. No.1 struck at No. 2 with his head, for he was fastened 
to the roof. No. 2 returned the thrust and each ran out a pair 
of branching yellow horns with which they fought until No. 2 
fell to the floor, while No. 1, whose head had become dislodged 
from the loop, went to spinning himself another, and after he 
had become a chrysalis his former loop hung useless beside him. 
No. 2 went elsewhere, and hung himself up for his long sleep. 
The children made much of this, and many language lessons 
were built upon it. 
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Suggested Science Outline. 
For a Year’s Work. 





(Adapted to First Grade, from Mr. Jackman's Nature Study.) 


By FLORA J. COOKE. 
Zoology.— Animals selected for observation throughout the 


year: birds, squirrels, fish, turtles, insects, worms,—and the 
child. 


Special point suggested for the first week of each month. 
September : Movements and food. 

October : Homes and preparation for winter. 

November : Coverings and adaptation to environment. 
December: Winter life, food, and habits. 

January : Child—hygiene. 

February: Child’s movements and habits. 

March : Study food, appearance, and habits of birds and hiber- 


nating animals. 


April: Homes, focd, work. 

May: § Habits studied and compared with those of domestic 
June: ( animals. 

Botany.—For continuous observation with a special point for 


the second weex of each month. 


Subjects: Trees, flowers, fruits, and seeds. 

September : Fruits, color, form, classification as to seeds. 
October : Distribution of seeds, selection of tree. 

November: Annuals and biennials, wood of tree studied. 
December: Pine tree studied, comparison of trees. 

January : Effect of frost upon the self sown seeds, and soil. 
February : Study winter condition of different trees. 

March: Study form and buds of the tree selected. 

April: Study the growth and leaf development. 

May and June: Germination of seeds and flower growth. 
Mineralogy.—Special point for the third week of each month. 
Subjects: Quartz, sandstone, limestone, crystal formation, 


soil, 


September: Degree of hardness, quartz. 

October: Study of crystals. 

November : Coal, heat. 

December: Ores, uses. 

January : Limestone, acid test. 

February: Frost crystals and Geodes. 

March: Fossils, evidences of life in stones. 

April: Effect of heat upon minerals, fusibility. 
May: Action of water upon stones, pebbles, sand. 
June: Soil making, loam, gravel, clay. 

Physics and Chemistry.—Special point for the fourth week in 


each month. 


Subjects: Heat, light, magnetism, chemical changes. 
September: Temperature, light, color. 
October: Effect of heat upon water, solution and crystalliza- 


tion. 


November : Chemical and physical changes, carbon. 
December : Effect of heat upon selids and air. 

January : Sources of heat, liquification. 

February: Heat movements in conduction, convection, radia- 


tion. 


March : Heat upon animals, clothing and food. 

April : Heat in different kinds and parts of flame. 

May: Effect of heat upon vegetation, light. 

June : Temperature. 

Meteorology.—Daily observation of weather. 

Centers of work : Science and literature. 

Helps: Number and sloyd. 

Modes of expression: Clay and sand modeling, painting, paper 


cutting, drawing, writing, reading, and sloyd. 


—C. C. N. S. Envelope, Dec., 1893. 


¥ 
Cheating, a Disease. 
By I. J.C. 


Treat cheating as a disease. Administer encouragement, 


and build up self-respect. 


I recall a charming, honest, well-bred little girl in whom I dis- 


covered this weakness. I knew she was fond of me and under- 
stood that I was ambitious for her. 


Her desire to please me being in advance of the knowledge 


which she looked upon as a watchword to my approval, she as- 
sumed a virtue she had not. 


After the lesson I had a quiet talk with her. As soon as I ap- 


proached the subject the consciousness of her weakness overcame 
her. I instantly tried to dispel the idea of the enormity of the 
offence. I told her I knew she wanted to please me and had only 
gone about it the wrong way. 






We destroyed the false paper and had-a quiet examination by 
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ourselves. I praised the correct answers, passed lightly over the 
errors and assured her she would get them all in time. 

A physician treating a patient for heart disease does not tell him 
how imperfect a physical specimen he is and prescribe the exer- 
cises of anormal man. Why? The patient may not be respon- 
sible for his condition and the first and last step to recovery is 
hope. : 

Rescover the exercises of the strong man would wreck the 
weak one. 

So with your pupils after your understanding has been estab- 
lished be most careful of the exercise you give to their moral 
muscles. With the child of whom I have spoken I preserved an 
attitude of the greatest confidence. I made a point of having her 
mark her own papers, keep a card for her own attendance, etc. 

Making these steps one by one in the grade of importance when 
I considered that her strength could stand the truth I told her 
fully how grave an error hers was considered to be. 


Supplementary. 


Columbus Day Exercise. 


By L. B. DAVIDSON, 


(An exercise of this kind ts valuable to little ones, only as it ts 
an outgrowth of daily work, The spirit must be inculcated by 
the talks, the readings, and the poems ; then the exercise hour 
becomes in a measure, a spontaneous, living time. The room 
decorations will grow with the children’s growth of ideas under 
the teacher's supervision. The following ts an exercise of growth 
with first and second grade children. Two weeks of systematic 
varied work was given in talks, reading lessons,poems and songs 
learned and recited, in appropriate chalk drawings, folding ex- 
ercises, and sand-table scenes. All the children and the teacher 
in this way worked together toward the accomplishment of their 
aims.) 

NoTe.—A simple reading lesson series on Columbus can be prepared by 
any ingenious teacher for her class, and some of these readings can be used 
in the public program to advantage. 

My series contains :— 

I. ‘* Columbus as a Boy.” 

II. ** The Shape of the Earth,” 
III. ** Asking Aid.” 

IV, ‘* The Voyage.” 

V. ‘* The New Land.” 

These by the aid of the mimeograph, are invaluable as supplementary tab- 
lets for reading lessons, 

I. SONG. Tune, “ America.” 


“ Columbus, thee we sing, 
Let now thy spirit wing 
Its radiant flight - 
From realms unknown to shine, 
O’er all where all is thine, 
The crown of Fame we twine, 
For thee to-night. 





“ With lofty purpose thou, 
Didst thy frail bark endow, 

With Jesus’ grace, 
And lo! the world around, 
By liberty is crowned, 
Columbia! Freedom’s ground 

For every race. 

—C. E. Banks, 
II. RECITATION—“ CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS,” 


“In a far-away land a little boy 
Once played by the sounding sea, 
And wished that when he was grown a man 
A sailor he might be. 
So when the boy to a man had grown, 
A sailor he became; 
Queen Isabella gave him ships, 
And he sailed far o’er the main, 


“ Four hundred years have swiftly fled, 
Since the boy by the seashore played ; 
We are living to-day in the free new world, 

Columbus to us gave.”—/. Ayers. 


Ill. READING—“ COLUMBUS AS A Boy” I. Lesson Series. 
IV. Sonc—(school,) (Music from Verdi.) 


“O, breezes bright and free, 
To this child of the sea, 

What were the songs you sung 
Of the far West ? 

O sea waves courtesying low, 
O surges dashing so, 

What were the songs you sung 
With heaving breast ? 
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Lights in the west 

When the dear sun is gone, 

With your wonderful smiles 

Were you luring him on ? 
Cho.—O sea, O sea, what was thy song ? 


What was thy song ? 


S. “ Sea fairies, fresh and fair, 
With sea-weed in your hair, 
Say, did you sing to him 
Of lands afar ? 

Calling bim far away, 

Calling by night, by day 

From depth and weedy shoal, 
From sandy bar? 

Beautiful elves, 

Did you sing songs of glee, 
When you gave him the key 

Of the gates of the sea ?”—Cho, 


N. Folding exercise—Large paper boats. 


VI. BOATSONG, Onthe Sea. SongsandGames. Mrs. E. L. 
Hailman, 


[Note. Any boat song can be introduced with proper motions, } 


VIL. “ CHRISTOPHER C.” (Recitation by several.) 
First Child.—“ In the city of Genoa over the sea, 
In a beautiful land called Italy, 
There lived a sailor called Christopher C— 
A very wise man for his time was he. 


“ He studied the books, the maps. the charts, 

All that they knew about foreign parts ; 

And he said to himself “‘ There certainly ought to 
Be some more land to balance the water. 

Surely I think the earth must be round. 

Some day or other a way will be found 

To get to the east by sailing west. 

Why shouldn’t I fing it as well as the rest ?”’ 


Second Child.—* The court philosopher shook his head, 
Laughing at all that Christopher said ; 
But the queen of Spain said, ‘ Christopher C—, 
Here is some money, go and see !’ 
That is just what he wanted to do, 
And in fourteen hundred and ninety-two 
From the port of Palos one August day, 
This Christopher C—went sailing away. 


Third Child.—“ He sailed and sailed with wind and tide, 
But he never supposed the sea was so wide. 
And the sailors grumbled and growled, and cried, 
‘We don’t believe there’s another side!’ 


“* O take us back to our native shore, 

We'll never see our horhes any more! 

Take us back, O Christopher C—! 

Or we'll tumble you overboard into the sea!’ 


Fourth Child.— \n spite of their threats he wouldn't no it, 
There was land ahead and Christopher knew it, 
They found San Salvador, green and low, 
Then their captain shouted, ‘ I told you so!’ 


“They thought they had sailed clear round the 
ball, 

But it wasn’t the other side at all, 

Only an island lying off shore, 

Which no one had ever seen before. 


“ They planted their flag on the flowery plain, 
To show that the country belonged to Spain, 
Then Christopher C-—just sailed away, 
And said he would come again another day.” 
IX. READING.—“ THE VOYAGE.” V. Reading Lesson Series. 
X, RECITATION.—- 
1. “Ona bright October morning, 
Four hundred years ago, 
Into the western waters 
Three ships were seen to go. 


2. “ The grateful morning sunshine 
Lit up the masts hke gold, 
And touched the happy faces 

Of the sailors bright and bold. 


3. “His face with glory beaming 
His head bared to the breeze, 
The good Columbus guided 
His vessels through the seas, 


“ Ten long weeks upon the ocean, 
They have spent in hope and fear, 
Far from home and kindred, 
And all their hearts held dear. 
5. “ But now they’ve reached their journey’s end, 
A safe and happy band, 
They plant the standards on the share— 
Of God and Fatherland.” 
XI, RECITATION DIALOGUE—(Conducted at seats.) 
First Child.—* Children, did you ever know, 
That a long, long time ago, 
Where your pretty homes now stand, 
All was once the Indians’ land ? 
Second Chila.— No, but we will listen well, 
If the story you will tell ; 
For we all would like to know, 
Just what happened long ago. 
First Child.—“ Once upon this very ground 
Indian children played around. 
Overhead the sky was blue, 
Underfoot the green grass grew. 


“ All around them they could see, 
Flower, or bush, or tall green tree ; 
And, while playing they could hear, 
Birdies in the tree-tops near. 
“ Wigwams made of wood and skin, 
Were the homes that they lived in, 
And for clothes, when they were dressed, 
They wore blankets for their best. 
:‘All things were so different then, 
They had never seen white men. 
Houses, schools, and churches, too, 
These poor children never knew. 
Third Child.—“ lf those Indian children 
Could be here to-day 
We'd show them our nice playthings, 
And teach them how we play.” 
XII. READING—“ THE NEw LAND.” 
XIII. SonG—“ AMERICA?’ 
XIV. RECITATION— 
“Columbus sailed away from Spain, 
Four hundred years ago, 
And all the people laughed and said, 
The way & did not know 
“To where the waves so far away 
Beat hard on India’s strand, 
And palm: trees tall and fruits so rare 
Grew in the famous land. 
“But never minding what they said, 
Columbus sailed away, 
And westward three smail ships their course 
Held on from day to day. 


“Until at last the land appears, 
To them what joyful sight, 
And ’mid the darkness of the night, 
Streamed out a beacon light, 


“To lead them to the unknown world 
They’d come so far to find, 
And now their deed so brave is known, 
And told by all mankind.—F. Ayers. 


XV. Little boy steps up to picture on board—“Landing of Col- 
umbus,” and recttes— Come here, girls, and see this picture, 
One man kneels upon the ground, 
In his hand he holds a banner, 
And the Indians stand around. 


Second child.—“ That man kneeling is Columbus, 
Mamma told it all to me, 
How he thought he’d find land somewhere, 
If he’d sail across the sea. 


“ And at first no one believed it, 
But he knew that he was right; 

His own sailors didn’t think so. 
Till this country came in sight. 


Third child. ——“Yes, and don’t you know she told us, 
That he never was afraid, 
And she said that when he landed 
He just kneeled right down and prayed!” 


XVI. (Sing or recite in concert—all.) 
“Come, write his name in letters of gold, 
For he opened the gates of the sea: 
O Come away, weave him garlands gay, 
While we're singing so merrily. 


“Were you angry, waves, 
When they gave him a frown? 
Pretty sunbeams were you less gay ? 
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Ocean waves did you mourn? 
And you, bright, silvery moon 

When the death tide bore him away ?” 
Repeat— ‘‘ Come, write his name &c. 


XVII. (While the school is singing, eight little children enter 





carrying flags, alternately Spanish and American and upon 
each a letter of the following.) “COLUMBUS.” 


First child.— Crossing the wide ocean blue 
Unknown lands to seek, 
Second—@Q er seas he sailed, for days and months, 
Till each brave heart grew weak. 
Third—‘ Let us go home,” the sailors cried, 
“For land cannot be nigh,’ 
Fourth—WUp stood Columbus, brave and great, 
He would not heed their cry. 
Fifth— My men cheer up,’ he kindly said, 
“ And fear not wind or wave. 
Stxth—B ut know that He who doeth all. 


Will surely see and save.’ 
Seventh—WUpon the eve of one dark night, 
A light gleamed far away, 
Eighth--§o they watched and waited for the dawn, 
And land before them lay.”--El/a Jacobs. 


XVIII. CONCERT RECITATION. 
“Columbus! ’Tis for him our cheers, 
From sea to sea shall loudly ring, 
Our happy land each hundred years, 
We'll give a glad re-christening.” 
XIX. HYMN OF PRAISE.— Tune “‘ America,” 


“ Father in heaven above, 

Smile on each child in love 
Now while we sing ; 

For all Thy goodness sends, 

For home and loving friends, 

For all that gladness lends, 
Our thanks we bring. 


“Father now hear the praise 

That we, the children raise, 
For this great day, 

For all thy love has done, 

Since first our land was known, 

For every blessing shown, 
Along the way. 


“ Hear thou the children’s prayer, 
For this our land so fair ; 
Still may she be 
Kept by thy mighty hand, 
Firm may she ever stand, 
A grand and glorious land, 
Still true to thee.” 


¥ 
Little Ben’s Questions. 


Why does milk and water spill ? 
Why are spoons not made to cut ? 

Why do good things make me ill ? 
Why do cracks come in my cup ? 


What’s inside of lima beans? 
Why do little boys have names ? 

Why aren’t papas ever queens ? 
Why does fire come in flames ? 


Why do apples grow on trees ? 

Why don’t bovs know more than men ? 
Why don’t table legs have knees ? 

Why don't four come after ten ? 


- 
A Sculptor. 


As the ambitious sculptor, tireless, lifts 
Chisel and hammer to the block at hand, 
Before my half-formed character I stand 
And ply the shining tools of mental gifts. 
I'll cut away a huge, unsightly side, 
Of selfishness, and smooth to curves of grace 
The angles of ill-temper. 
And no trace 
Shall my sure hammer leave of silly pride. 
Chip after chip must fall from vain desires, 
And the sharp corners of my discontent 
Be rounded into symmetry, and lent 
Great harmony by faith that never tires, 
Unfinished still, I must toil on and on, 
Till the pale critic, Death, shall say, “”Tis done.” 
—Ella Wheeler. 
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Editorial Notes. 


The Outlook in its issues of August 18, 25, and September 8 
discusses N. Y. State Supt. Crooker in a very lively style. In the 
last article it appears that the amount of public money spent for 
high schools is very small compared with that spent for common 
schools. Buffalo is cited as getting $4.80 for each elementary 
pupil and $4.05 for each high ches! pupil. In the whole state 
it is $7.13 to $4.53. The article states the duties which a state 
superintendent (put in by one political party or another) is set to 
perform: (1) apportioning the school money, (2) supervising the 
reports of school commissioners, (3) has charge of the Indian 
schools, (4) appoints pupils to be sent to institutions for deaf, 
dumb, and blind, (5) final appeal in all disputes. It might 
have added that the duties of selecting questions for the teachers 
applying for the three lower grades and also for the grade of 
state certificate devolves on him ; also the carrying on of a sys- 
tem of state institutes, where all the teachers of the state are 
gathered for instruction. 

The opportunity the teachers of New York will have to urge 
all voters to amend the constitution so that the state superin- 
tendent shall be chosen by the Board of Regents must be seized 
on as a God-send. Let all help to pull the schools out of poli- 
tics. ° 

One of the many good results of military instruction at seventy- 
five or eighty colleges in this country has been the noticeable im- 
provement in the carriage of lads that enter college without 
previous military training. 


“One half of the children cried in chorus ‘ Yes, sir!’ Upon 
which the other half, seeing in the gentleman’s face that ‘ Yes’ 
was wrong, cried out in chorus, ‘ No, sir!’ as the custom is in 
these examinations,.”—Dackens. 


State Supt. Oliver E. Wells, of Wisconsin, some time ago, 
wrote a letter to the Vation in which he made damaging state- 
ments against the distinguished political economist Professor 
Richard T. Ely, of the University of Wisconsin, charging him 
with having expressed “ anarchistic” views and for sustaining 
strikes and strikers. But he failed to make out even a plausible 
basis for his attack and refused to appear with his charges before 
a board appointed to look into the matter. It would be well for 
Mr. Wells and others who publicly expressed sympathy with his 
charges to follow the example of Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, 
of Harvard university, by writing an apology to Professor Ely. 
Professor Hart read the charges of Supt, Wells when in Paris and 
accepting them as true wrote a letter severely censuring Professor 
Ely. Last Saturday’s Post published his apology in which he 
withdraws the expressions of fis letter and frankly owns that he 
was misled. “I differ with you,” he writes to Professor Ely,” as 
to the force of certain economic doctrines, and as to the » Bon 
to the community if they be carried into practice, but the severe 
language of my letter to Mr. Wells was based on a misapprehen- 
sion, or rather on misinformation, and was unjust and regrettable. 

Of late there has been so much abuse of the term “‘ anarchistic ” 
that it would seem advisable for those who are rushing into print 
with charges containing that word,to inform themselves regarding 
its meaning. We cannot afford to have it lose its terrible signifi- 
cance, 


Leading Events of the Week, 


The native island king of Lombok has taken sides with the nat- 
ives in their effort to throw off the Dutch yoke.——Signs of a rec- 
onciliation between King Humbert and the Pope.——Appeals 
made to Secretary Gresham in behalf of missionary professors at 
Aintab, Turkey, who have been imprisoned.——It is decided to 
hold the Grand Army encampment next year in Louisville. Col. 
T. G. Lawler, of Rockford, ill., elected commander.——The count 
of Paris buried with imposing ceremonies. ——The French seek- 
ing to establish a protectorate in Madagascar.——M. Witte, Rus- 
sian minister of finance, disclaims any intention of making Bul- 
garia a Russian province. The outlook for peace in Europe, he 
says, is hopeful———A marked increase in freight traffic on the 
trans-Atlantic lines.——A war threatened;between Chile and Peru 
over the Tacna province.——Missionaries who are in danger flee- 
ing from the Chinese province of Shin-King. Many ships reach 
New York much damaged by a hurricane at sea——A grand 
festival is held at Varzin in honor of Bismarck, as the father of 
United Germany.——The Machéas and the Detroit sent to rein- 
force the United States squadron in Asiatic waters.——A great 
battle in Northern Corea Sunday morning between the Chinese 
and Japanese. Sixteen thousand Chinese killed, wounded, and 
taken prisoners, and thus their only effective army in Corea des- 
troyed. The Japanese now in virtual possession of the country. 


Handsomest Passenger Train in the World. 

This is the popular verdict on the Pennsylvania Limited, and one who sees 
the train now in the brightness and freshness of its new equipment will fully 
endorse it. The new cars, the compartment cars just introdu and the other 
distinctive features make it the most luxurious train in the world, and the only 
petfectl appointed Limited Express. It leaves New York at 10.00 A.M., every 
a*y for tiles. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


It required an effort to break away from London because so 
many notable points were left unvisited ; the metropolis of the 
world is so vast that it seems impossible to sound its depths. I 
again visited Chester, but the stay was short; from there I turned 
south to spend some time in Wales. Conway is forty-five miles 
south and near the sea coast. I found it had an ancient and 
picturesque look ; it is still surrounded by the very wails built in 
1284 by Edward First, to hold the Welsh in check. The castle 
still stands in one corner of the town; it is perched on a rock, 
and its walls are 12 to 15 feet in thickness. Eight massive towers 
still stand, but only four of the turrets on these towers remain, 
The grooves for the portcullis are plainly seen. Within you find 
a banqueting room 30 feet long, and 32 feet wide; there was a 
chapel, of course, all of those old fighters attended to chapel 
duties, 

There is here, as in all the castles, a court into which the win- 
dows from the castle open; the windows on the outside wall are 
narrow, so that a person could not enter one even if he had a 
ladder. There are places where melted lead could be poured 
down on assailants ; Queen Eleanor’s private chapel is shown in 
one of the towers; it has a fine ariel window; under another 
tower is a gloomy dungeon. The castle was used one day for an 
‘entertainment to raise money to carry on the public schools. In 
Conway was visible the struggle as to who should manage the 
schools, that I find is going on all over England. The church 
party are in the ascendency and control the schools here. 

Conway is a good point to make excursions from. Llandudno 
is across the river and faces the ocean ; at one end of the town is 
Great Orme’s Head, and Little Orme’s Head is at the other—two 
bold and rocky headlands. This town is like our Long Branch, a 
great seaside resort. I noticed this peculiarity; young men and 
women who have a fortnight to spend in a vacation, buy a rail- 
road ticket, and roll on from town to ‘town; the railroads get 
most of the money. In America the plan is merely to use the 
railroad to get to some good place to board during the vacation. 
The custom of boarding, except at hotels, is almost unknown here ; 
it is expected that the traveler will have a sitting and a bed-room, 
buy or order what he wants to eat, which is cooked and served. 
My description of the American method was listened to with 
respectful interest, but they declared it would not work in Eng- 
land. 

Locating at the Castle Hotel, a most comfortable and well 
managed travelers’ home, under the direction of Miss Dutton, I 
first went up the river Conway nine miles to Trefriw (pronounced 
Trevu); it was a lovely ride. The Welsh scenery closely re- 
sembles that of the Catskills; the little steamboat threaded its 
way up a valley that is the delight of artists. Another day was 
devoted to Bettws-y- Coed (pronounced Bettoosycoed), 18 miles up 
the river where the Conway takes in its main tributary. It is a 
most popular resort for artists and tourists; the old bridge is 
painted again and again, for it is a romantic structure, and dates 
back to the fifteenth century. It is only eight miles from this 
point to Snowdon, but this is not the point from whence to climb 
that mountain. 

To ascend Snowdon we took the train to Llanberis, passing 
Bangor, and noting the Britannia tubular bridge, which has two 
spans each 580 feet long from pier to re 1 well remembered 
reading of this bridge when a boy, and of Robert Stephenson, 
who was considered the greatest engineer of his day. He was able 
to devise means to float the tube comprising each span (weighing 
1,600 tons) into place, and then raise them and put them on the 
piers ; this was greatness. Carnarvon has a castle as fine as 
Conway. In one tower, Edward Second, the first prince of Wales, 
was born, 1284; the walls of Carnarvon are in a good state of 
preservation, and give the town an ancient look. 

The train now turns and follows the valley of the Seiont, and 
lands us at Llanberis. This place is often termed the Chamonix 
of Wales; it is at the northwest base of Snowdon. This is the 
highest mountain in England or Wales; while only 3,571 feet, 
much lower than several of our Adirondack mountains, it is held 
in high esteem. During the summer hundreds climb it daily. I 
jeined a party of four, and off we went at a brisk walk, for the 

th was well trodden. The distance to the top is five miles, and 
ine three miles it ig very easy walking. There was a heavy mist 
in the valley, and as we ascended it grew thicker until at the half- 
way house, a pe Tson became invisible at the distance of fifty feet. 
Finding this to be the case, I halted at the foot of the last steep 
ascent and retraced the path to the hotel. Those who pressed on 
returned to report their disappointment when the top was 
reached. 

Although such a moderate mountain, Snowdon claims many 
victims ; on the week following, the papers contained an account 
of the fall from one of its precipices of a most estimable, literary 
gentleman, Mr. John Mitchell. There are other points of ascent 
but that from Llanberis is the easiest. It is customary to go up 
from Llanberis, and go down on the other side to Beddgelert, a 
lovely village. This name means the “Grave of Gelert” which 
will recall to everyone the touching legend in verse of Liewellyn’s 
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hound—this is the spot where poor Gelert was unjustly slain. 
Have we not felt sad over his untimely taking off. His grave is 
marked by some rude stones near the village. 


Leaving Miss Dutton’s pleasant hotel we were deposited in 
Liverpool by a swift express train in about two hours. The one 
hundred days in which I had proposed to make a limited survey 
of England are drawing to a close, I will try to concentrate my 
thoughts on the net aspect of things. No one can make even a 
short visit in England and not be impressed by the stubbornness 
with which the English have attacked the island on which they 
have lived and developed as a nation. The main feature in the 
English nature is tenacious bull-dogness. As a people when they 
undertake an enterprise they hold on until it is accomplished. 
They have an element of toughness that they bring to bear on sea 
and land. Not only there ; they holdto the past good or bad with 
tenacity. 

Ancient ideas still prevail. In Wales, for example, a house had 
just been completed at a certain cost; a larger sum was to be 
spent on a stone wall around the premises ; yet there was no need 
of this expensive wall. Everywhere these walls around house 
lots may be seen, as though an enemy was expected. The root 
idea however in the Englishman’s mind is that he builds for all 
time ; he does not build to sell or to move “out West” as 
the American does. There is a clumsiness in their buildings 


that is painful. The farm cottages are exceedingly unhealthy as a 


rule ; the plaster is put on the walls direct and the floor is a pave- 
ment of bricks or stone laid in earth. No wonder that rheumatism 
prevails so extensively. 


The great need is education. The stolidity and stupidity of 
the farm laborers is a matter that is the subject of common jest. 
One does not try twice to enter into conversation with them; he 
wonders to see them work without employing invention or inge- 
nious and needful adaptation. Ploughing is done with two or three 
horses in line instead of abreast. “I learned,” said a Stratford man, 
“by going to America that the farther the horse is from the plough 
the less he can draw,” but few make this a subject of thought ; 
they do as their fathers did. 

There is a vast class in the cities that “ stand around; ” this is 
less noticeable in the manufacturing cities. One Sunday morning 
I started for church and at every four corners four men were to 
be seen. So it is on week days, only more are tobe seen. These 
men wait patiently for some business to spring up then and there 
out of the stony pavement. They expect some man will give them 
a shilling for some little service. It is a remnant of the old times 
when the poor people got nothing but what was given to them by 
the rich. How often I had read in the novels about the rich man 
throwing a shilling to a poor man!—Here I saw the r man 
waiting for it; he too had heard that a shilling was often given 
away and was waiting for one! How many stand around ready 
to pick up the pence the Americans are so ready to throw away. 
At the Midland hotel in London, a grand affair indeed, I asked a 
manager to call a cab for me and handed him a shilling to pay 
the driver. The cab came to the door and my hand bag was put 
in and the manager closed the door with the words, “ Nothing for 
me, I suppose.” He was ready to receive “tuppence ” for doing 
what he was paid by the hotel todo. So in a restaurant, I had 
made a smal! order—it amounted to eighteen pence, which I 
handed to the waiter; he took it with the air of a man who was 
disappointed. In some quarters they have begun to put up signs 
“No gratuities allowed.” 

England is, nevertheless, great ; lacking in artistic taste, she has 
an instinct for causing dollars to come out of the flinty earth. 
She has made her little island to be a source of power to the earth. 
And yet how low are the people who have manned the ships and 
stood shoulder to shoulder in her armies. She has not done what 
she ought to have done for them. But she aims to repair this, it 
is believed. 


Taking the steamer Teutonic at Liverpool on Wednesday, we 
steamed slowly to Queenstown where we waited for the mails. 
The voyage was begun in a smooth sea ; on Sunday there was a 
heavy sea tor twelve hours and crockery rattled and women 
screamed, Then we were in smooth water again. Our daily 
sailing in miles was 48%, 492, 491, 451, 494, 355,—this last ended 
the journey, as we reached New York early in the morning. One 
— we were in Liverpool the next Wednesday in New 

ork. 

_ These hasty notes have been penned to meet the eyes of friends 
in all parts of the country who feel a kind interest, no matter 
whether the writer is in California, Florida, or England. They 
are hastily written and need to be judged leniently. 

A. M. K. 


New Equipment on the Pennsylvania Limited. 


_ The celebrated Pennsylvania Limited was never so luxurious in all its ap- 
pointments as it is at present with its splendid equipment of new cars. Every 
car in the train has just come cut of the as bright and as fresh as a new 


coin. This is the only perfectly appointed Limited train in service between 
New York and Chicago. 
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New York Constitutional Convention. 


The much talked about charities and educational articles have 
at last been passed. 

When, on Sept. 15, the educational article was taken up on final 
reading with one hour for debate, several amendments were offered. 
One delegate favored the reading of the Bible in school, saying that 
no harm would result from it so long as sectarianism was not 
taught. This was opposed by one who gave it as his be lief that 
the state should not allow any religious instruction. Such instruc- 
tion could be given in the house or in the church and not in our 
public schools, 

Another delegate, in offering an amendment to the religious pro- 
hibition clause, said he believed the question should be left alone, 
for it would involve the state in a warfare on religious questions 
with sects. Many normal schools opened with prayer. Many 
academies and institutions had religious exercises, and they would 
be compelled to stop them. He believed that it was simply to 
oblige a few bigots that this issue had been raised. He thought 
that it would be looked upon as a war upon religion, and no state 
could afford to do that. 

The educational article was passed unamended—ayes 107, noes 
37. It reads: 


SECTION 1. The legislature shall provide for the maintenance and support 
of a system of frée common schools, wherein all the children of this state 
may be educated. 

SEC. 2. The corporation created in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-four, under the name of the regents of the University of the State 
of New York, is hereby continued under the name of the University of the 
State of New York, It shall be governed, and its corporate powers, which 
may be increased, modified or diminished by the legislature, shall be exer- 
cised by not less than nine regents. 

Src. 3. The capital of the common school fund, the capital of the litera- 
ture fund, and the capital of the United States deposit fund shall be respec- 
tively preserved inviolate. The revenue of the said common school fund 
shall be applied to the support of common schools : the revenue of the said 
literature, fund shall be applied to the support of academies, and the sum of 
$25,000 of the revenues of the United States deposit fund shall each year be 
appropriated to and made part of the capital of the said common school 
fund. 


Sec. 4. Neither the state or any subdivision thereof shall use its property 
or credit or any public money, or authorize or permit either to be used, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in aid or maintenance, other than for examination or in- 
spection, of any school or institution of learning, wholly or in part under the 
control or direction of any religious denomination, or in which any denom- 
inational tenet or doctrine is taught. 

One provision in the charities ammendment seems to conflict 
with the educational article which, prohibits appropriations for 
educational institutions wholly or in part under sectarian control. 
It reads : 

Nothing in this constitution contained shall prevent the legislature from 
making such provision for the education and support of the blind, the deaf, 
and dumb, and juvenile delinquents as to it may seem proper, or prevent any 
county, city, town, or village from providing for the care, support, mainten- 
ance, and secular education of inmates of orphan asylums, homes for de- 
pendent children, or correctional institutions, whether under public or /77- 
vate control. Payments by companies, cities, towns, and villages to charit- 
able, eleemosynary, correctional, and reformatory institutions, wholly o 
partly under private control for care, support, and maintenance may be au- 
thorized, but shall not be required, by the legislature. No such payments 
shall be made for any inmate of such institutions who is not received and re- 
tained therein pursuant to rules established by the State Board of Charities. 
Such rules shall be subject to the control of the legislature by general laws. 


The words printed in italics indicate the flaw in the article. If 
the legislature cannot prohibit appropriations from the public 
treasury for the support of private institutions there is nothing 
gained. All parochial schools are in a sense “ charitable” insti- 
tutions and hence could on that claim obtain an appropriation from 
“cities, towns, and villages” in case the majority of people belong 
to the church having control of them. The defeated amendment 
proposed by one of the delegates providing for the striking out of 
the words “ secular education ” in the above paragraph, was hence 
useless ; for there seems to be nothing to prohibit sectarian instruc- 
tion. It would have been better if the amendment, providing that 
after January :, 1895, no money shall be taken frum the treasury 
in aid of any church or religious institution, or in aid of any sec- 
tarian institution, had been adopted. This would have been at 
least in accord with the educational article. But it was defeated 
and the amendment as originally presented, passed—ayes 113, 
noes 16. 





Harvard college is to try the experiment of having a medical 
adviser and medical inspector of the university. Dr. George W. 
Fitz, a graduate of Harvard medical school and instructor in 

hysiology and hygiene in the Lawrence scentific school, has 
en chosen for the position. As medical inspector he will look 
after the sanitary condition of the dormitories and other college 
buildings. As medical adviser it will be his duty to observe, as 
far as he can, the health of the individual student. His first and 
more formal duties will be to inquire into every case of sickness 
amoxzg the students as soon as he hears of it, and to see that the 
sick man is being properly attended. Ventilation, everything, in 
fact, which concerns the health of the university and of its individ- 
ual members, will be under the oversight and direction of Dr. 
Fitz. 
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William Lowe Bryan, 


Prof. Bryan, of Indiana university, was born at Bloomington, 

Ind., the son of Rev. John Bryan. After receiving of Indiana 
university the degrees of A.B. in 1884 and A.M. in 1886, he was 
for some time a student in the University of Berlin, studying 
history of philosophy with Zeilar and experimental psychology 
with Ebbinghaus, ’91-’92 ; and part of '92-’93 he was fellow in 
psychology, in Clark university, receiving of this institution the 
degree of Ph.D. in psychology (having taken history of philosophy 
as a minor course). 
_ After having been instructor ('85) and associate ('86) he was 
in “87 appointed professor of philosophy in Indiana university. 
He has charge also of the department of pedagogics and since '93 
holds the post of vice-president in this university. 




















Among the published writings of Professor Bryan are “ Re- 
search on the Development of Voluntary Motor Ability,” and a 
number of reviews in the American Journal of Psychology, 
Pedagogical Seminary, and Psychological Review. He 4 
delivered addresses and read papers before the National Edu- 
cational Association and American Psychological Society. At 
the meeting of the Department of Experimental Dayebstonr 
in Education, of the International Congress of Education in ’93 
he presented “‘A Plea for Special Child-Study” and a re- 
port of tests made by him on “ Eye and Ear Mindedness.” Re- 
searches on a number of problems in experimental psychology are 
now in progress. In recognition of his valuable contributions to 
the advancement of the course of scientific child-study, Professor 
Bryan was last year chosen secretary and treasurer of the newly 
formed National Society for Child-Study, and when at its Asbury 
Park meeting the National Educational Association adopted this 
association as one of its regular departments he was elected its 
president, 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY.--DEPARTMENT OF PEDAGOGICS, 


Dr. Wm. L. Bryan is the professor in charge of this depart- 
ment. Dr. John A. Berjstrém, who comes this year from Clark 
university, is assistant professor in psychology and pedagogics. 
The three following general courses are offered to students. 1. 
Logic psychology, and ethics; II. history of education, one or 
two year course on educational theories, systems, laws, and 
ideals; III. school administration, school hygiene, etc.. Besides 
there is a special course of research work in child psychology. | 

The course offered in. experimental psychology is particular- 
ly noteworthy. The laboratory, which was established upon a 
very modest foundation in January, 1888, is now so enlarged as 
to be one of the best. The facilities include: 

1. Apparatus for the study of each of the senses; 2. appliances 
for special tests, such as sphygmograph, plethysmograph, 
stethoscope, different forms of myrograph, manometer, dynamo- 
meter, etc.; 3. for time determinations, Hipp chronoscope, 
Marey drum with accessories, Kronecker interrupter, Ewald 
chronoscope and connection with a second’s pendulum (for 
rough determinations, a Verdin metronome); 4. an outfit of tools. 
With this latter outfit it is possible to put together a great variety 
of forms and combinations of apparatus as needs arise for class 
work and for research. Complete sets of all the strictly psycho- 
logical magazines, and partial sets of many other journals in related 
fields are also available. 

Last year there were from 17 to 25 young men and women, 
most of them over 25 years of age and with excellent ele- 
mentary training in philosophy and pedagogy, working under 
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the direction of Prof. Bryan in the psychological laboratory. A 
few of these were able to begi» researches which are now in pro- 
gress. There is thus in fact and in promise a large body of select 
youth trained to study child-life in the light of the best modern 
psychological thought. 


M. V. O’Shea, 


Professor O’Shea is a native of New York, having been born 
at LeRoy, N. Y., in 1867. He was educated at LeRoy aca- 
demic institute and Cornell universty, from both of which he is 
a graduate. AtCornell he pursued all the courses offered in peda- 
gogy, together with a large amount of post-graduate work in 
philosophy and psychology in the Sage school of philosophy 

















In addition to his regular graduation diploma he received a spe- 
cial diploma for distinguished excellence in philosophy and peda- 
poBy. At Cornell his record is spoken of as having been “ pecu- 
iar and brilliant.” While here he became very much interested 
also in literary work, and served as editor of two college maga- 
zines during his course, 

Before entering the university he was for four year§ a teacher 
in the public schools of Le Roy and Pavilion, N. Y. After com- 
pleting his course at Cornell he went to the normal school at 
Mankato, Minn., where he has charge of the work in psychology, 
pedagogy, ethics, physical culture, and is director of the practice 
school. His special efforts are now being directed toward a 
complete unification of the professional work, both theoretical 
and practical, in the normal school ; and also toward the elabora- 
tion of a course of study, concentrating upon nature study and 
literature, that shall be adapted to the graded schools of the state. 

Prof. O’Shea is especially enthusiastic in the scientific study of 
children, and much work along this line is being done under 
his direction in the normal school at Mankato, and in the public 
schools of Minnesota. He is vice-president of the National As- 
sociation for Child Study; and at its last meeting at Asbury Park 
he read a paper upon “The Relation of Expression Through 
Drawing toa Child’s Mental Activity,” that was in every re- 
spect a masterly effort and has been pronounced “ the most able 
and brilliant of the session.” He has often expressed himself as 
firmly believing that the concrete study of psychology is the 
only kind that is serviceable to the teacher, since very few teach- 
ers are able to apply the study of formal psychology in their 
work; and all the professional work under his charge is based 
upon this belief. 

Prof. O’Shea has come closely in touch with the teachers and 
schools of Minnesota through institutes, teachers, and his work 
in the university extension courses of instruction. He has writ- 
ten for educational journals both in the East and West, and is a 
contributor also to the Atlantic Monthly, the Popular Science 
Monthly, and other magazines of this character. 

—By the Editor. 


Professor H. Morse Stephens, M. A., of Cambridge, England, 
has been chosen to succeed the late Herbert Tuttle as professor 
of Modern European history, at Cornell university. He is a 
graduate of Oxford, and is pronounced one of the foremost of the 
younger historians now carrying on the traditions of the Oxford 
school headed by Bishop Stubbs, Goldwin Smith, and the late 
Professor Freeman. His most important work in his “ History 
of the French Revolution,” the third volume of which will soon 


appear. 
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Mr. N. P. Coburn, of Newton, Mass., in the summer of 1892, 
gave Colorado college fifty thousand dollars to found a library. 
Of this forty-five thousand dollars have been expended for the 
erection of a building of rare architectural beauty. It is eighty- 
five feet long and sixty-five feet wide; built of the beautiful 
“ Peach Blow ” sandstone of Colorado, and roofed with red tile 
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The interior, with its ceiling twenty-six 
feet high, its red oak wood-work, its picturesque galleries, its in- 


and copper mountings. 


viting alcoves, its great stone fire-places is very attractive. The 
well-lighted basement will be used for the present as a chapel 
and assembly room. 


We are indebted for the accompanying cut of the building to the courtesy 
of the 7elegraph, Colorado Springs. 





Japanese graduates of Cornell university have organized an 
Alumni association at Tokyo. 


Radcliffe college has a Japanese student, Miss Shido Mori, who 
intends to fit herself by study for missionary work in her native 
country. 


Last week the New York city board of education sent its 
budget for the ensuing year to the board of estimate and appor- 
tionment. It calls for $5,178,376.82. 


The Ohio Wesleyan university will devote the $50,000 donated 
by Dr. Chas. E. Slocum, Defiance, O., to the erection of a library, 
which will be a fireproof building. 


It is reported that Robert S. Avery, who died in Washington 
last week, has bequeathed $90,000 to the Smithsonian institution. 
Mr. Avery was an author and publisher of books on phonog- 
raphy. 


The salary of teachers in the suburbs of New York city is 
from $480 to $1,000 per year. Many districts keep their teachers 
indefinitely, and make a yearly increase in salary until a certain 
maximum is reached. 


The Connecticut State Teachers’ Association will hold its 
meeting at Hartford (high school building) on October 19. Mr. 
F. A. Verplanck, of South Manchester, is the president of the 
association, 


Dr E. E.White, of Columbus, Ohio, is an indefatigable worker. 
In a space of ten weeks he managed to give 100 lectures on psy- 
chology, theory of teaching, school management, and moral train- 
ing, attending the summer schools in Iowa, Virginia, New York, 
and Ohio. 


The regents of the University of the State of New York have 
appointed examiners in twenty-one departments of learning to 
examine persons who are unable to go to college, and wish to 
pursue home study. Of the 42 examiners, one-third are pro- 


fessors in Cornell university. 


Prof. Roux, of Paris, at the recent hygienic congress at Buda- 
pest, reported that in the Paris hospitals 75 per cent. of the chil- 
dren inoculated with Behring’s antidiphtheritine (serum taken 
from horses) were saved, w 
cent. died. 


le of those not inoculated 60 per 





President Harper, of the University of Chicago, the /ndependent 
writes, is very fond of music and is an accomplished musician. It 
is said that he at one time thought of making it his life study ; 
and, notwithstanding the great amount of work he performs, he 
finds time for his music. At Chautauqua recently he surprised 
the audience by his skill on the cornet. 


Bill Nye says he was expelled from Yale college “ for refusing 
to divide a watermelon with the faculty: “I did not take my 
degree, ‘he adds,’ as I left in the night, and in the intense dark- 
ness was unable to lay my hand on it. I took some other things, 
however, which did not fit me, and they have embittered my 
whole life.” 


As many as 15,000 bound volumes have been added to the Col- 
umbia college library during the past year, making the increase 
in the last five years 84,000, and the total number of volumes 
now in the library over 180,000. This library is freely consulted 
by teachers of New York and surroundings, offering advantages 
that none of the other public libraries of the city have provided. 


Teacher.—* What is the meaning of the word excavate ? 

Pupil.—* To hollow out.” 

Teacher.—“ Give me a sentence in which the word is properly 
used.” 

Pupil.—** The small boy excavates when his papa licks him.” 
— Tit-Bits. 


OVERHEARD AMONG THE CHILDREN, 


“I used to write my name real well,” said Annie, “but every 
time I whispered, Miss Garton made me write it on a slip of paper 
forty-five times and hand to her after school, and I wrote so fast 
to get through that I can’t write my name well at all, nor make 
a good capital A when I want to.” 

“Miss Hunter said she’d punish anyone whom she caught 
whispering and so she punished Charlie. She didn’t punish me 
because she didn’t catch me.” 

“Well, I don’t care anyway if I did have to stay in recess. 
When I wrote in the spelling lesson ‘attension,’ she said ‘tion’ 
spelled ‘shun,’ and so I wrote it ‘occation’ this morning. It 
wasn’t a spelling lesson anyway, but language dictation.” 

—R. N, Yawger. 
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The Cincinnati 7rzdune prints an amusing version of an old 
jingle. Here it is: 
Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To get a pail of water— 
But the things they said when they fell down 
They really hadn't oughter, 


Charles Wright, the hero of an incident described in Swinton’s 
Third Reader the story of “ How Charley Wright Saved Three 
Lives,” was acquitted in the United States District Court at 
Baltimore of the charge of selling liquor without a government 
license. It is said that he saved eighty-three lives during his 
career, and has received thirty-three medals for his heroism. 
Too bad that such a man should have gone into the liquor busi- 
ness. 


The Brooklyn board of education has shown good judgment 
in, the selection of Miss Grace C. Strachan as teacher fer the 
theory department of the city training school for teachers. The 
salary will be $1,750 a year. Miss Strachan is in every way well 
qualified for the post. She has had a good pedagogical training 
and has been very successful in school work. She taught for 
several years in Buffalo and last year was engaged as teacher in 
a Brooklyn high school. 


_ Cambridge University, England, is reported to have 12,927 
living members, or graduates and students combined. Of these 
6,826 have taken the M. A., or some higher degree; 3,262 are 
bachelors and 2,839 are undergraduates, a decrease from last 
year of 191 members and 73 undergraduates. Oxford had nearly 
3,200 undergraduates in 1893-94, which was about the number 
of students at Harvard. 


What a school can do for a small, struggling town may be 
found out in many parts of this country ; in no place more readily 
than in Jasper, Florida. The normal institute presided over by 
Prof. J. M. Guilliams is a place for the generation of power through 
study and contact with competent teachers. The annual cata- 
logue shows a prosperous state of affairs. Prof. Guilliams guar- 
antees the school to be what this document portrays it, which 
cannot be done in all cases. 


The summer school of Cornell university, was attended by 
nearly 300 students. many of whom were public school teachers. 
The school was started two years ago as a private enterprise of a 
few professors and instructors. From $o in that year the attend- 
ance rose to 169 in 1893. This success decided the university to 
conduct the school under its own auspices. Work in the sum- 
mer session is now allowed to be counted toward the regular uni- 
versity degree. 


Instruction in cookery has become a feature of most of the 
summer schools that have grown out of the Chautauqua move- 
ment. Mrs. Ewing gave lessons in the art at Chautauqua, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Lincoln, of Boston, at the Long Island Chautauqua; Miss 
Barrows, of Boston, at the Maine Chautauqua Union, at Frye- 
burg; Mrs. Rorer, at the Pennsylvania Assembly, at Mt. Gretna: 
and Miss Bedford of New York city, at the Bay View, Michigan, 
summer school. 


Prin. Benedict, of Elmira, N. Y., has been elected to organize 
and take charge of a new school recently opened in that city. 
Commissioner Copeland in speaking of this said: “The best 
teachers are selected for the most responsible work. Prin. Bene- 
dict is a splendid organizer and will put the new school at once 
on an equal footing with the other schools of the city.” It is a 
pleasure to note this as school officials, as a rule, hesitate to give 
= utterance to their appreciation of the work of a progressive 
teacher. 


_ Kingston, Ontario, continues to be the Mecca of vertical writ- 
ing. The last distinguished pilgrim was Miss O’Geran, penman- 
ship and drawing, Oswego normal school. In May Dr. Sheldon, 
with Supt. Bullis, of Oswego, spent a couple of days in the Kings- 
ton schools, collected specimens of pupils’ ordinary writing, had 
a series of speed tests made in all the grades, and the result was 
Miss O’Geran was sent to learn the Kingston system, which is 
now being introduced into the Oswego normal and public schools. 
Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., will soon issue copy-books in this 
system. 


President Eliot, of Harvard, says of the plan of Mr. Bolles 
which was outlined in last week’s issue of THE JOURNAL, sug- 
gesting a division of the university into a number of small col- 
leges: 

‘* This is a friendly speculation, but has no present basis of reality, The 
thing, of course, is not impossible, but it is a very remote contingency. The 
college is well established now on certain lines, A change such as is here 
Suggested means a division of property now held by a single corporation, 
Such a division is extremely unlikely, As a matter of fact, there are already 
at Cambridge four separate colleges, Harvard college, the Episcopal school, 
the Swedenborgian school, and Radcliffe college. In regard to the rapid 
increase in attendance, any difficulty from that source can readily be avoided 
by increasing the administrative and teaching force as fast as the students 
increase, That would be my method of meeting that question, At the 
present time there is no need of any different arrangement, and I would let 
the future care for itself.” 
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The reports of the ladies selected by the Gilchrist trustees to 
study and report upon secondary schools for girls and training col- 
leges for women in the United States of America are according to 
the Athenaeum about to be published, with a preface to each by Dr. 
Roberts, by Messrs. Sonnenscheim & Co., under the following 
titles :—First, ““ The Training of Teachers in the United States,” 
by Misses Bramwell and Hughes; second, “The Education of 
Girls in the United States,” by Miss Burstall ; third, “‘ The Meth- 
ods of Education in the United States,” by Miss Zimmern ; 
fourth, “The Graded Schools of the United States,” by Miss 
Page. 


Seperintencents and principals might with advantage adopt a 
plan of Supt. H. E. Kratz, of Sioux City, Ia., to obtain a better in- 
formation regarding the professional standing, advancement, and 
needs of the teachers under their supervision. He addressed a 
letter to his teacher asking for answers to the following questions. 


1. What educational journals have you regularly read this school year ? 

2. Mention some useful hints that you have received from those journals 
and have successfully applied. 

3. What educational book or books have you read during the present 
school year ? 

4. State two thoughts which have been suggested in these books which 
have ag helpful to you, 

5. What educational meetings have you attended during the present 
school year ? 

6. State briefly any benefits you have derived from such meetings. 

7. Point out in what subjects and in what particular feature you believe 
that your teaching has improved the present year. 

8. With what particular features of your work are you least satisfied ? 
How have you tried to improve in these particulars ? 

9. Have you gained any additional insight into child nature? 
what ? 


If so, 


President Schurman, of Cornell, recently returned from a vaca- 
tion visit to England, where he carefully observed political 
conditions and tendencies. He says that the growing power of 
democracy has made Parliament an assembly of very ordinary 
men ; the average ability in the best of our state legislatures is 
to-day as high as that of the House of Commons, “I do not 
think,” he says, “that there is a man in the English Parliament 
that can compare with Senator Sherman, or with Wilson or Reed.” 
President Schurman thinks that American political stitutions are 
the best in the world, and that foreigners are becoming more and 
more disposed to think the same way. “England is actually 
looking to us as an example, while fifteen years ago she would 
have thought such an attitude ridiculous. With the growth of 
democracy they fear the omnipotent power of Parliament and 
look with envy upon our national and state constitutions, which 
restrict the powers of our state legislative bodies.” But while 
American political institutions are the best in the world, Amer- 
ican administration is almost the worst. President Schurman 
found our civil service looked upon with ill-concealed contempt 
by foreigners. He looks forward to rapid progress in civil service 
reform, 


Stantord University. 


President Jordan, of Stanford university, is quoted as saying 
that upon the distribution of the estate df the late Senator Stan- 
ford about $3,000,000 will pass to the university, the remainder 
of the estate will come under Mrs. Stanford's control, and will be 
bequeathed by her to the university at her death. A handsome 
library building to cost $150,000 is to be built by Mrs. Stanford 
in the spring. An exact duplicate of this building will be built 
one hundred feet away, and will be devoted to the uses of a 
museum and laboratory for the natural-history department. These 
buildings will stand in front of the present quadrangle, and will 
subsequently be connected with other buildings. These with a 
monumental arch eighty-six feet high in the center will constitute 
the facade, 1,000 feet long, of a group of buildings. and will be 
part of the outer quadrangle which will enclose the present one. 

Other buildings to be erected are a memorial chapel, a girls’ 
dormitory to cost $250,000, and a chemical building to cost $50,- 
ooo, The intention is to increase the present facilities during the 
next two years so as to provide accommodations for 2,500 stu- 
dents. 


School ot Sociology. 


The Society for Education Extension has established a school 
of sociology at Hartford, Conn. The need of a professional school 
of this kind is obvious, particularly at this time of social unrest 
and complexity. The wonder is that it has not been thought of 
long before this. It is too early to say anything regarding the 
probable effect of the new departure in educational endeavor. 
The faculty of the school is composed of one woman and men 
who have given much thought to the solutions of sociological 
problems, and many of them are widely known both in this 
country and abroad as specialists in the lines along which their 
instruction will run. 

The school is to have the following objects in view : 

1, Research. —It is proposed to make this institution gradually a center of 
investigation, gathering material illustrative of past and present social con- 
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ditions, with a view to the discovery of the underlying formative laws pro- 
ducing the growth and the decay, the health and the disease of the social 
organism, 

2. Jnstruction.—This is to cover all branches of social science, to implant 
a knowledge of facts and theories ; to train to methods of research ; to give 
a practical acquaintance with existing social states ; in other words, to train 
a body of competent teachers and reformers. 

3. Publication,—There should be a center for social literature as well as 
for research and instruction. This literature should be scientific in the first 
instance, and in the second popular, so as to stimulate the people in these 
schemes so near to their own experience, 

4. Practical Application.—The scientific conclusions should be tested 
under professional supervision, Applied sociology is the goal of any such 
institution, It shall be our purpose to carry out ascertained principles into 
society for the elevation of its aims and ideals, and for the right direction of 
its progress. 

The school is open to men and women alike. For regular 
students a college diploma, or its equivalent, is required. Dr. 
Chester D. Hartrauft, of Hartford, is the president of the new 
institution, 


Supremacy of the English Language. 


In an editorial in the Newark, N. J., Dasly Advertiser, evident- 
ly written by the distinguished editor of the paper, Mr. Noah 
Brooks, a strong plea is made for making English the language 
of the world, After referring toa paper read before the Amer- 
ican Social Science association, at its recent meeting at Saratoga, 
having as its subject the final supremacy of English over all the 
languages of the world, it says: 

** That English carries with it elements of vigor sufficient to enable it to 
“outlive any of the decadent tongues of Southern Europe is an apparent fact. 

From the beginning of the fourteenth century, when the Saxon-Danish 
of the hardy peasantry slowly strangled, on its own ground, the masculate 
Norman-F rench, it was the virility of the Saxon tongue—low-German patois, 
as it was—which triumphed, just as the Saxon people who spoke it, through 
long years of bondage, fostered the spirit which afterward gave England the 
commercial supremacy of the world. 

* There can be no question as to the general utility of English, It is Ma- 
<aulay who says that the Anglo-Saxon is the tongue best suited to make love, 
to quarrel, and to drive bargains. General experience seems to show that 


when man is not doing one of these three things, he is very apt to be aslee 
—or dead, ’ . sina ’ 


‘* There certainly must be 1 universal language, and that, too, long before 
complete miscegenation makes of the varied races of mankind one vast 
people, Commerce and quick communication demand it. 

‘* What shall this language be ?. The greatest of the Eastern languages 
are wedded to ignorance and paganism, and will die with them. Latin is a 
dead tongue in a mummy skin ; Italian is its wraith. German is too ele- 
phantine, French too mincing. Were Russian spoken wherever the black 
twin eagles float, the Anglo-Saxon might inthe Slavonic, meet its only for- 
ntidable rival. F 

_ ‘* No artificial gibberish will fetch and carry for the world. Volapuk, that 
dialectic bugaboo, died because it had no virility, It did not develop; it was 
conceived of a bookworm and pieced together of odds and ends in the vo- 
cabulary shop of an intellectual Frankenstein, It was like the laboratory 
wheat, which seems to taste well, but won’t grow if you water it a thousand 
years. 

** The world wants no infant and no dotard. It wants a live, muscular, 
growing language, and English is that language. It girdles the globe to- 
day, and is fast binding, link by link, the great civilizing elements of society 
into one vast, amalgamated whole.” : 


Manual Training in Europe. 


_The manual training idea has spread rapidly in European coun- 
tries in recent years. Statistics credit the German Empire with 
supporting 328 boys’ manual training schools (girls receive such 
training in nearly all the schools). Of these 126 are purely de- 
voted to this training, the remainder being in connection with 
higher educational institutions, public schools, teachers’ training 
schools, and public institutions of various kinds, The average at- 
tendance is given as 14,215 pupils. Sixteen per cent of the schools 
are managed by societies for manual training, 22 per cent. by other 
associations, 24 per cent. by local corporations, 21 per cent. by 
State authorities, 5 per cent. by church authorities, and 10 per 
cent. by private individuals. 

Many of the countries north of Germany report even greater 
progress. In Norway s/oyd is obligatory in all city schools and 
teachers’ training schools and elective in country schools. Swe- 
den had, in 1890, about 1,600 manual training schools, especially 
in connection with public schools, to which the state contributed 
annually nearly $50,000. The Danish government supports es- 
tablishments of this kind to the extent of about $4,000 each year. 
In Finland manual training is obligatory since 1866 in the normal 
colleges and in both city and country schools. In England man- 
ual training has been elective since 1890. 

In France the system has been obligatory since 1882 and in 1890 
had been introduced into 20,000 schools. In Paris alone fully 
40,000 children took part in this instruction, the city contributing 
to this purpose 486,000 francs. In other countries, notably Austria, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Russia, and Italy, the movement 
in this direction has been steadily advancing. Austria has at 
present more than 100 schools of this kind ; of these two are con- 
nected with universities, five with normal colleges, 25 with ordi- 
nary colleges, and the rest with public schools, 
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The School of Pedagogy. 


The School of Pedagogy of the University of the City of New 
York will open on the site of the old building, Washington 
square, Saturday, September 29, at 1030 A.M. The indications 
are that the strongest class ever entering the school will be en- 
rolled. 

Professor Edward R. Shaw, the dean of this school, has 
returned from an extended journey abroad on which he collected 
a great amount of pedagogical material. He visited the schools 
of Glasgow and Edifiburgh, the Cambridge training school for 
women as teachers for secondary schools, the board schools of 
London, the educational exhibit of the Antwerp exposition, the 
schools of Elberfeld and the normal school at Weimar. He then 
spent several weeks at the University of Jena studying the or- 
ganization and methods of Professor Rein’s renowned pedagogi- 
cal seminary and practice school, the gymnasium and Burgher 
schools of Jena and the public schools of the towns and villages, 
lying about Jena, particularly also the Friedrich Wilhelm gym- 
nasium at Cologne, which was one of the schools selected by the 
German government to contribute work for the German educa- 
tional exhibit at the World’s Columbian exposition at Chicago. 
From Germany he went to France and Belgium and made a 
study of the Musée Pédagogique at Paris and the Musée Scolaire 
at Brussels. 

Teachers of New York city and surrounding towns who find it 
impossible to enroll as students of the School of Pedagogy might 
with advantage attend as auditors the Saturday morning lectures. 
Professor Shaw’s observations on European schools and _ his 
comparisons of the German and American pedagogical training 
will no doubt prove particularly interesting. 





School Excursions, 


Dr. Rice's articles in the September Century and Forum on 
school excursions have been widely commented upon by the press. 
The majority of newspapers speak highly of the merits of the 
plan of teaching by travel. But there is at least one editor who 
does not take kindly to it. In the Providence Journal of recent 
date appears a long editorial spread eagle effusion in which Dr. 
Rice is charged with “attempting to place American schools in 
the background by a comparison with German institutions,” svg- 
gesting that he is probably trying “to evolve what he considers 
an effort in ‘ higher criticism.’” Twice it is emphasized that Dr. 
Rice “ borrowed the idea” of teaching by travel from “ earning 
of” the seven days’ excursion of the school of practice connected 
with Professor Rein’s pedagogical seminary at the University of 
Jena. The naive sounding phrases would appear amusing if 
they were nct peppered with meanness, A comparison of the Ce- 
tury and Forum articles shows rather that the American school 
excursion has been placed in the foreground. As to borrowing 
helpful ideas from Germany there seems to be no wrong in a 
country like ours that has no Chinese wall around it. And as to 
“learning of” the Jena school excursion the Providence editor 
seems to have overlooked that Dr. Rice went along with the 
party. 

The fact remains that teaching by travel is a good thing. The 
Chicago /nter Ocean putsit rightly. Speaking of the excursion this 
summer of thirty young folks from the high school at Anderson, 
Ind., personally conducted by teachers and professors, through 
parts of Ohio, Kentucky, Virginis, and the District of Columbia, 
it says: 

‘The trip was one of seven days’ duration. Much would have been 
gained had the pupils learned no more than the true meanings of ship, 
mountain, ravine, and sea, words that can convey but vague ideas to people 
whose lives have been spent in flat and inland countries. ‘’o have seen and 
heard the sea is no mean step toward a liberal education. To have watched 
a vessel spread its sails and breast and beat the waves is much. To have 
breathed, if but for an hour, the air of a mountain is much. To have ad- 
mired the great aerial span of a bridge across a wide and navigable river is 
much, To have stood upon a great battle field and to have touched the 
earthworks that protected the lines of repulsed or waiting troops is much. 
And to have seen the capital of a great nation is much. He who has seen 
and heard and felt these things knows what neither book nor voice can 
teach. 

‘“‘On the other hand, students in schools and colleges of mountain- 
ous or seaboard regions cannet be taught by book or voice what is the mean- 
ing of prairie, nor can any teacher explain to any country scholar what is the 
size and force, the majesty and the meanness, of a city. No man reared in 
the shadows of Mount Shasta can imagine what an electric or cable road is, 
nor can the dweller on a wheat farm of Dakota imagine the rush and roar, 
the tenfold Titanic force of a Corliss engine. Nor can the perpetual deni- 
zen of a city rightly picture to himself a cotton field or an orange grove. To 
travel is to know.” 


Referring to Dr. Rice’s statement that the Anderson excursion 
was “the first undertaken by public school teachers,” the same 
paper gives this interesting information : 


‘*In letter the statement may stand unchallenged, but some years ago a 
Chicago lady interested in school work, though not herself a teacher, organ- 
ized excursions of pupils on this line, and other experiments in education 
by travel were projected and carried out by her. Many teachers in the West 
have favored the plan and have organized expeditions covering a few days or 
asingle day of travel with great benefit to pupils.’’ 
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Correspondence. 


What is the difference between partition and division in number work 
among very young children ? A. B. C. 

Partition is Jarting into equal parts. Division is measuring 
one number by another to see how many times and what is left. 
In halving six we get XXX XXX. _ In answer to the question, 
How many twos in six? we get XX XX XX. The first process 
is partition; the second is division. The difference has been 
often explained in our columns. We re-explain it every time the 
question arises for the benefit of new subscriders. Not long since, 
we overheard the following : A child hesitated in telling one-third 
of eighteen, because he had not clearly in mind the picture, 

XXXXXX XXXXXX XXXXXX 
ora partition of eighteen into three equal parts. The teacher, 
to help him, prodded him with “ How many times is three con- 
tained in eighteen?” This question frustrated its own object, 
raising the picture, 
XXX XXX XXX XXX XXX XXX, 

or six times three in eighteen, and preventing the pupil from men- 
tally seeing the thirds. The first question called for partition ; 
the second for division. 


1. Name in order the first ten nations of the world in regard to territory 
owned and controlled. 2 What is the British empire ? Could the ruler of 
the British empire be called emperor or empress ? M, 

_ Some European nations have been acquiring territory very rap- 
idly in Africa and Asia lately; hence the figures given below in 
several cases are only approximate. The territory in square miles 
controlled by ten nations is about as follows: British empire, 
8,557,658 ; Russian empire, 8,352,940; Chinese empire, 4,826,- 
287; United States of America, 3,550,000; United States of 
Brazil, 3,209,878 ; France, 3,000,000; Argentine Republic, 1,125,- 
086 ; Turkey, 1,116,848; Belgium (with the Congo Free State), 
1,067,573 ; Germany, 1,033,168. 2, Great Britain and her colo- 
nial possessions are usually meant when we speak of the British 
peg ae Yes. Victoria is queen of Great Britain and empress 

ia. 


1. How would you teach i i in v i 
to lst? 2, What couse would you panes Wiha pup whe dommes 
punishment, but refuses to let it be inflicted upon him ? A. D 

_1. The two best means in prevalent use are bundles of sticks and 
U.S. money. The children may make bundles of ten sticks each, 
and larger bundles of ten bundles each. Nothing less than ten is 
bundled, but the nine digits are used to tell how many single 
Sticks (or other units) there are. As soon as ten is reached a 
bundle is made and a one is put in “ten’s place,” to show that 
there is one ten. If there are several tens the proper digit is 
used to tell how many. As soon as there are ten tens they are 
bundled together as one hundred, and a one is written in “ hun- 
dred’s place” to show that there is one hundred. If there are 
several hundreds the proper digit is used. Children who handle 
the sticks and do the bundling themselves will learn more quickly 
that the right hand place is for ones, the next for tens, the third 
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for hundreds, etc. Using our currency for the same purpose 
teachers find it very easy to teach that the right hand plaee is for 
cents, the next for dimes (or tens of cents), and the third for dol- 
lars (or hundreds of cents). Then the dollars may be pointed off 
and the next place taken for tens of dollars, etc. It may soon be 
elicited from the pupils that one ten equals ten ones; that one hun- 
dred equals ten tens, etc. Then a name may be given for ten 
hundreds (thousands’ place taught) and so on. The local value 
of figures gives no trouble with children who are thus led to ad- 
vance by their own work from step to step of perception. 

2. An altercation between teacher and pupil is a sad thing. 
Find out why the child refuses to take his punishment. It may 
be that he does not recognize it as just, in which case he is sim- 
ply evincing a sturdy spirit of resistance to oppression which 
(mistaken in this childish manifestation though it may be) augurs 
well for his future value as a free and freedom-loving citizen. It 
may be that he has been antagonized in some way and all his 
native ugliness roused, without the teacher’s being at all con- 
scious of the look or tone or incidental feature of the case that 
has “riled” him. It may be that he is a little anarchist of the 
violent type who opposes authority for the mere sake of opposing 
it. The old motto used to be, in cases of resistance to school or 
parental law, “ Break that haughty spirit! Teach him that you 
are master.” The new education does not emphatically deny 
that there are spirits that need breaking, but it has sought other 
means in educative discipline and has made some remarkable 
discoveries regarding the so-called “‘ bad boy.” It has found that 
he is a most varied character, and to be “reached” by search 
for and appeal to the amenable side of his nature. Sometimes it 
is through a sympathetic interest on the part of the teacher in 
some of his chosen pursuits or interests ; sometimes it is through 
his being made useful in the school by having his special gifts 
turned to account ; sometimes a new way is found by directing 
his pride or self-interest, or a successful appeal is made to his 
family affections, his patriotism, or the latent manliness in his 
composition. One case is attractively related in the story “ A 
Case of Discipline.” (See THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for June 30.) 
Study your recalcitrant pupil for the broadest, safest, and best 
avenue to his inner life. Enthrone yourself therein and you can 
lead him upward. You will grow in teaching power in attain- 
ing success with this pupil. \t is not the docile children that 
develop a teacher. 


Compartment Cars on the Pennsylvania Limited. 


The American people of to-day are the best travelers in the world. ap | re~ 
quire the best accommodations, and it is the aim of the railroads and the sleep~ 
ing car lines to supply them. Many people desire exclusiveness in their accommo” 
dations which has heretofore been provided in the drawing and state rooms- 
The demand for the drawing rooms is increasing, and in order to meet it the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company has added to the already comprehensive and 
complete equipment of the Pennsylvania Limited a compartment c:r. This 
car, finished in the usually luxurious style of the Limited cars, contains two 
large drawig-rooms and seven state-rooms, The drawing-rooms contain a 
section and one lower berth, the state-rooms one section. Both have complete 
aad individual lavatory arrangements, 

In this car one may enjoy all the privacy of a hotel room, and travel almost as 
much secluded as in a private car. 

The Pennsylvania Limited, leaving New York every day at 10.00 A.M., Phila- 
delphia 12.20 noon, Washington 10.30 A.M., Baltimore 11.40 A.M., and arriving 
at Chicago 9.00 A.M. next day, is the a perfectly appointed Limited express 
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New Books. 


A fourth edition of 4n English Anthology, from Chaucer to 
Tennyson, by John Bradshaw, has just been published. While 
in an octavo volume of 509 pages it is only possible to give a 
few extracts from the many poets who have shed glory upon the 
English tongue, it will be found that, in the main, those selected 
represent their best work. The selections are so distributed 
that one or more sections of different books might be taken as 
part of acourse of study. While the student is kept mainly in 
view, no section of the book is narrowed down to needs his only. 
It will be read widely by many others who wish to become ac- 
quainted with the best poetry in the language. One thing to be 
noticed about this book is that each poem or extract is placed in 
its exact chronological position, or as nearly so as possible. The 
value of this arrangement is apparent. The absence of any se- 
lection from Mr. Tennyson’s works will be noticed, but this is not 
the fault either of the editor or the publishers. They greatly re- 
gret that they could not secure permission to make some extracts 
from his works. (Longmans, Green & Co, New York. $1.50.) 





In a book entitled Our Notions of Number and Space are 
given the results of a number of interesting psychological experi- 
ments by Herbert Nichols, Ph.D., late instructor in psychology in 
Harvard university, assisted by William E. Parsons, A. B. it is 
known that our brain habits, with the modes of thought and judg- 
ment thereon, are morphological resultants of definite past expe- 
riences—our experiences and those of our ancestors. The expe- 
riences most common to our various regions of skin differ widely 
from one another ; those of the tongue from those of the fingers ; 
those of the fingers from those of the abdomen, and so on. Our 
judgments differ in accordance with the local differences of anat- 
omy, of function, and of experience. These differences were 
tested by pins set in a straight line and in triangles and squares ; 
by lineal figures, solid figures, moving pencil, and comparing hori- 
zontal and vertical distances. The results in the case of each 
test are given intabular form. The most valuable portions of the 
book are, of course, those chapters in which the conclusions from 
these experiments are given. As a contribution to experimental 
psychology the book will attract much attention from educators. 
When the cause of the defect in judgment is known it can be 
much more easily cured. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


At this time when anarchy is rife in many countries and even 
in our own country in some of the larger cities, it is desirable that 
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a clear idea of the functions and power of the state should be dis- 
seminated widely. In order to do this Dr. Paul Carus prepared 
the pamphlet entitled The Nature of the State for the Religion 
of Science library. This essay appeared in several instalments 
as editorial articles in The Open Court. (Open Court Publishing 
Co., Chicago. 15 cents.) 


There are a few modern English prose authors that the one 
who wishes to make a study of style cannot afford to overlook. 
Among these is Ruskin. Perhaps his writings have most too fine 
a quality for most zeaders, yet they have qualities that place them 
among the enduring literary products of this century. His works 
are most too voluminous to be read entire by the busy student. 
A warm welcome will therefore be given to the volume of Essays 
and Letters, with a interpretations and annotations 
that have been prepared by Mrs. Lois G. Hufford, teacher in 
English literature in the Indianapolis high school. The main 
introduction is intended to give Mr. Ruskin’s theory of life and 
art, a sketch of his own life showing what influences contributed 
to the formation of his character, and the characteristics of his 
literary style. The special introductions are concise summaries 
of the individual essays and letters. The selections are charac- 
teristic expressions of Mr. Ruskin’s views on social questions and 
ethics as applied to all life. The selections are judiciously made, 
they contain a wealth of golden thought expressed by one of the 
great masters of English prose. The volume contains a frontis- 
piece portrait of Ruskin, and a view of his home at Brantwood. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


There are many blood purifiers, but only one Hood's Sarsaparilla, which is re- 
liable, and which cures. 
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ALREADY A GREAT SUCCESS: 
Published August 25, 1894. 


John Fiske’s History of the United States for Schools. 


With Topical Analyses, Suggestive Questions and Directions for Teachers by Fre«nx Atpine Hint. 
With 220 illustrations (including maps not colored), 5 full-page colored maps, and 2 double page colored 
maps, 12mo, halt leather, 49s pages, $1.00, net. 


More than half the first edition was sold before the book came off the press. 


Riverside Literature Series. 


No, 63. LONGFELLOW’S PAUL REVERE'S RIDE, and other Poems. Paper, 15 cents, net. 


Published at the request of many teachers who have used No. 11, containing LONGFELLOW’S THE 
CHILDREN’S HOUR. and other poems, suitable for chiliren in the fifth and sixth grades. Nos, 11 and 
63 will soon be issued also in a single volume in linen covers at 40 cents, net. 


A NEW AND VERY VALUABLE EDITION OF 


Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, ciotis, so cents. 


Riverside Literature Series No 64, Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare, Part I, paper covers, 15 cents, net. 


Contents: THE TEMPEST, A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, THE WINTER’S TALE, 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, AS YOU LIKE IT. 


No. 65, Part II, paper covers, 15 cents, net. 

Contents: THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, CYMBELINE, —— LEAR, MACBETH, 
WELL THAT ENDS WELL, THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 

No. 66, Part I1I, paper covers, 15 cents, net. 


a JULIET, THE COMEDY OF ERRORS, TWELFTH NIGHT, TIMON OF ATHENS, ROMEO 
an 


ALL’S 


A New Combination of Books in the Riverside Literature Series. 


Longfellow— Whittier —Lowell. 


LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE (Riverside Literature Series, N 

WHITTiER'S a tats BOUND, AMONG THE HILLS, AND SONGS. OF LABOR. 
Literature Series, No. 4 

LOWELL'S VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL, and other pieces. 
Price, in one volume, 16mo, linen covers, 50 cents, net. 





(Ri erside 


(Riverside Literature Series No. 30) 
Each separate, paper covers, 15 cents, net. 


New numbers of the Riverside Literature Series will appear each month of the present school year, 


A circular giving the table of contents of each number of the Series will be sent to any address 
on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, BOSTON. 11 East r7th Street, NEW YORK. 
28 Lakeside Building, CHICAGO. 


Popular Text Books forSchools 


MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES. (3 books.) 
DAVIS READING BOOKS. (4 numbers.) 
VENABLE’S ARITHMETICS. (2 book series.) 
HOLMES’ NEW READERS. (5 books.) 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
ETC., ETC. 
Please send for full descriptive catalogue. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS BOSTON 


Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 








“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together sO eae miserable Latin and 
Greek as _— be learned others ise ony and —— ly in one year.”—MILTO 
Virgil {-—< Horace, Cicero, Sailust, uve’ Livy, Homer’s Tad, Gospel of St. John, and 
eno; nabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. 
Clark's yf — and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the interlinear Series of classics, and 
to all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, ‘gl 0. 
Sargent’s Standard S —— Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His 
tories, Manesca’s pany ries, etc. 
Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 
General or local 


Ladiesorernu, Agents. $75 JUMPING BEANS. almost incessantly from 


a week. Exclusive territory. The 
Rapid Dish Washer. Washesallihe | august to May. Wonderful product of a Foreign Tree. 
dishes for a family inone minute. | Greatest curiosity to draw crowds wherever shown, 
Fashes, rinses and dries them | on streets, in shop windows, etc. Just imrorted. 
without wetting the hands. = Everybody wants one. Full history of Tree and sam 
push the button, themachinedoes | Die Jumping Bean to Agents gt Streetmen 25 
the rest. Bright, polished dishes, cenia, ostpald. 8, Ge.; $1.00; 12. $1.50; 100, $°0.00. 
aud cheerful wives. No scalded | Rush order and be first. Sel quantities to your mer- 
chants for window attractions, and then seli to others. 
Quick Sales Try 100. Big Money 


AGENTS’ HERALD. No. 1538, J. B., Phila., Pa. 


LIBRARIES. 


curately described. Special prices to teach- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
ished on receipt of price. 


East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 











They hop, skip, jump, 
dance, turn somersaults 





Singers nosoiled bandsor clothing. 
o broken dishes, no muss. Cheap, 
durable, warranted. Circularefree. 


“7 P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 12, Columbus, 0. 








TEACHERS’ 


can now be selected with the certainty of 
securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
ess thancost. It is the result of months of 
patient labor. All important books are ac- 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 





Personal 
Luxury 


Every purchaser of a 


Warwick Wheel 


Secures 








The greatest dura- 
bility without sacrifi- 
cing lightness. 

Minimum weight at 
no extra risk, 

Lightest wheel guar- 
anteed same as the 
heaviest. 

The highest speed 

: ™ with the least effort. 
The most service for the least money. 





A full year’s liberal guaran- 
tee saves you from worry about 
any possible imperfections. 








Catalogue free. 


$125 


Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


25 Ibs. 

















For Christmas or 
Anniversary Gift. 


OPEN, 


CLOSED. 











NOTHING 80 UNIQUE 
AND ACCEPTABLE AND 
A SOURCE OF sUCH 
PERMANENT SATISFAC 
TION aS A 


(With Cabinet or Heater.) 


‘** Mosely’ 


nd 2c. for catalogue 
ilustrating 18 styles of 
Folding prov Tubs. Im- 


rov Water 

Heaters, Quad. 

Strictly F Idi ruple orce 
Sanitary. Oo in Pumps, &c. 


White —~ ~ od or 
Copper lined 


Bath Tub 


MOSELY FOLDING BATH TUB CO. 
“M61 S. Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PITTSBURGH, RIv 


Yor« : Bostc 
88 Diamond st. 335 W ae St. 


14th St. 


ERSIDE, 


NE 
7 CAL. 


EW 
w. 












MY: 


WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 

IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 

Boys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 

ays sewing machine 

finely Snished, nickel p to light 

and heavy work; ~4 for 10 Years; with 

Automatic Bobbin Winder, Seif- te 

der =) Relf-Betting Needle and a complete 

set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 

30 pe Trtal. No money required im advance. 

75,000 now tome, World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 

ments. Buy from factory nots save dealer's and agent's pees, 
Cat This Out and send —y ted. for am = large 

testimonials and Glim the World's Fair. 


FREE cntsiorve 
OXFORD MFG. GO. 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO,ILI, 
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General Notes. 


New York purchasers and those from 
afar always find that James McCreery & 
Co., Broadway and 11th street, are up with 
the times so far as furnishing new goods is 
concerned. They have recently made ex- 
tensive foreign purchases of rippled crepon 
which are now for sale. These goods are 
in high satin finish, very lustrous, woven in 
double thickness, the richest wool and silk 
fabric ever made for fall and winter. Many 
other styles of desirable goods are also to 
be had. The cloth departmert is now lo- 
cated on the main floor for the convenience 
of the ladies’ tailoring trade. 


Those clumsy old Nuremberg watches 
that were used when the art of watchmak- 
ing was young cost almost a fortune. The 
perfect time-pieces made nowadays, how- 
ever, sell at marvelously low prices. The 
National Manufacturing and Importing Co., 
334 Dearborn street, Chicago, offer a 14- 
carat gold plated hunting case watch and a 
box of fifty-fine cigars for only $3.98. This 
offer is for a limited time only. 


The student of science never lacks for 
wonders, whether his attention be directed 
to the stars or a drop of water; that is, if 
he has proper instruments with which to 
study. Such instruments, consisting of mi- 
croscopes, telescopes, lanterns, dynamos, 
motors, and electrical test instruments, as 
are furnished by Alfred L. Robbins Co. are 
just what are needed in school-rooms and 
school laboratories ; in fact, they are made 
for that very purpcse. They also furnish 
chemicals and chemical glass ware, anatom- 
ical models, etc., a full discription of which 
will be found in their catalogues. 


Try the Nickel Plate Road when you go 
West. Low rates via Nickle Plate Road. 


There is doubtless much truth in the old 
saying that satan always finds some work 
for idle hands. The way to prevent this is 
to give the idle hands some useful employ- 
ment. The boy can be profitably employed 
in making something, especially if he has 
the foot and power machinery furnished by 
the W.F. & John Barnes Co., Rockford, 
Ill. They make lathes for wood and meal 
work, scroll saws, etc.. specially adapted for 
use in industriai and manual training 
schools. 


Who that is at all acquainted with guns, 
bicycles, or typewriters is not familiar with 
the name ot Remington? It has become 
almost a synonym for high class articles in 


these lines. The Remington Typewriter | 


has been made as perfect in design and 
construction as original ingenuity, long ex- 
perience, and constant improvement can 
make a writing machine. Further inform- 
ation may be obtained of Wyckoff, Sea- 
man & Benedict, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 


THE HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORTS . 

| | 

OF MICHIGAN AND THE WEsT Life Was a Burden 
| are illustrated and described in a handsome | Because of + tegmngee pains - rn gener 
folder which has just been issued by the| 84 side, and also on account of gall stones. 


Michig nt “ Ni a Falls| After eating I would be 
igan Central The iagara Falls andes ted 


eame so reduced In flesh 















| Route.” The folder is designed for the | 


| special use of people in the East who wish} 4.05 my friends thought 
to learn something about the resorts of popes assem 
Michigan (including Mackinac Island and | y grew worse and my re- 
| the Lake Superior region), Wisconsin, Min-| moyal to @ hospital in 
| nesota, Yellowstone Park, Colorado, Utah, | Syracuse was under ad- 
app the Pacific Coast, and will be sent on| yisement, when my 





application to W. H. Underwood, Eastern} father had me give 










Passenger Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. | Hood’s Sarsaparilla a4 eee 
| trial. There was an im- °) ae - \e € 
A globe before the children’s eyes having | Prevement at once and I & Masstarr Shue 


on its surface maps of the continents is a «eg --- FF Bd 
continual reminder to them of the rotundity 


; ? . 
of the earth. Such objects are about as ie d Sars? » 
necessary to the proper equipment of the 00 NS peril ures 
modern school-room as chairs and desks./| heartily without distress, Inew enjoy, life and 
All such articles as globes, maps, reading Me LnewmeTe™ MEs. 
charts, crayons, erasers, blackboard canvas, 
etc., are supplied by the United States| _ Hood’s Pills assist digestion and cure 
School Furniture Co., 315 Wabash avenue, | Besdache. Sold by all druggists. 25c. 
Chicago, and 74 Filth avenue, N. Y. 








A Skin of Beauty is & Joy Forever. 


If inclined to “chew the cud of sweet Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 
and bitter fancies ”’ it is better that the rum- 


inating shall result in some bodily benefit. ORIENTAL CREAM, .MAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 
Beeman’s Pepsin Gum is offered as a rem- Removes Tan, Pimples, 
eny for indigestion. Those who wish to try Preckies, Hot Fateh. 
it should send five cents for a sample pack- 
age to the Beeman Chemical Co., 72 Lake 
street, Chicago, 






ish on beauty ; 
and defies detec- 
tion. On its vir- 
tues it has stood 
the test of 43 
ears—no other 

as—and is so 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 

eccep no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
name. The dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. ~ oe said to 
a lady of the 





PURIFIES 


A black, shiny surface is undoubtedly an | 
ornament to many things, including the | 
shoes one wears. Nothing will give one an | 
appearance of rusticity more than unblack- | 
ened feet covering. Ladies’ and children’s | 
boots and shoes may be kept in first-class | 
condition by the use of Brown’s French | 
Dressing. It is sold everywhere. tient): “ds pou 


lad 3 will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud'’s Cream’ 
, le = ee toast —— of = sk yy i See 
ew ast six months using eve ay. so 
A great deal of the trouble in life is caused Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair withous in- 
by round men getting into square holes and jury to the kia. os iat Ghent en 
Boe . . . ©RD. T. NS, r, 837 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
vice versa. What a different world this for salle by all Druggiets and Fancy Goods Dealers 
, j 7eTV i roughou e U. 8., Canada and Europe. 
would be if — could get in the | ergo ink Y. City ot Re lacy’s, Stern's, 
proper place! It is the business of teach- Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goode D alers. 
, : : : H or ware of base imitations. a ewar or 
ers’ agencies, like the American and Foreign | rrest and proof of any one selling the same. 
Teachers’ Agency of Mrs. M. J. Young-Fut- 


ton, 23 Union square, N. Y., to put teach- 
ers in places for which they are fitted. Call) LA DI ES 
| on or address her. 











| Lucile Lovell, who in former sketches | 
| and stories so happily illustrated the char- 
| acteristic speech and mannerisms of the| 
| man-of-war’s man, again presents him to 


| the readers of Short S/orzes in the clever 
| story called “ The Passing of the Ship.” 


| G, P. Putnam's Sons have recently issued 
| Washington Irving’s Tales of a Traveler, 
| Students edition, for the use of reading 
| Classes and of instructors and students of 
English literature; edited with an introduc- | 
| tion and notes, by William Lyon Phelps, in- 
| Structor in English literature in Yale col- 
| lege. 


Paul Sabatier’s Life of St. Francis of Brown S French Dressing 


| Assisi, the work that is creating such a stir 

in the literary aad religious circles of Eur- ON YOUR 

| ope, has just received the honorable distinc- 

|tion of being crowned by the Academie BOOTS and SHOES. 
Francaise. The English translation, just 
published by the Scribners, is selling rapid- 


he and bids fair to beat the extraordinary Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


success of the book in France. 
CAUTION.—See that the name 


Beeman is on each wrapper. 

Nhe Perfection of Chewing 
Guam and a Delicious Kemedy 
BA for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
/ tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 

Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 

yz Lake St., Cleveland, 0.¢ 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum. 
















Do you know that the /owest rates to all 
points West are obtained via. the Nickle 
Plate Road? The shortest line between 
Buffalo and Chicago. Palace Buffet sleep- 
ing cars. Fast trains; inquire of nearest 
ticket agent or address, F. J. Moore, Gen’! 
Agent, 23 Exchange street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Modern Magazine. 


Frank H. Scott, president of the Century 
Club, recently delivered an address before 
the Quill Club. Among other things he | 
said : 

“ But wood-engraving is expensive; so} 
is original illustration by the artists I have | 
named. Full-page pictures made in this 
way cost from $200 to $300, and even good 
process plates with the original drawings 
often cost $100 or more. It is a mistaken 
idea that the cost of the best magazines 
has been lessened of late. Cheap publica- 
tions, those in which the principal expense 
is for paper and printing, can be made, for 
these two items of cost were never so low 
as now. But the cost of everything else 
connected with the production of a maga- 
zine has steadily increased. The prices 
paid authors and artists are more than 
double what they were twenty years ago, 
Every number of The Century Magazine 
costs more than $10,000 for contributions 
and pictures before it goes to press, and if 
we add to this the salaries of editors and 
managers, the rent and expense of main- 
tenance of a great establishment, you will 
see that only immense editions can make 
it possible to supply the present magazine, 
containing, as it does, as much matter and 
as well printed as the average four or five 
dollar book for thirty-five cents. 

“1 know there has been of late a move- 
ment toward cheap magazines. These are | 
possible, they may be desirable, but they 
will not be the same. You cannot get 
twenty-five cents’ worth for twelve and a 
half cents, nor the value of thirty-five cents 
for a quarter. In the long run a _fifteen- 
cent magazine will be but a fifteen-cent 
magazine—no more, no less. On the pres- 
ent basis of cost Zhe Century and Harper's 
would not be self-sustaining at these rates 
But some say the advertisements will makc 
up thedifference. Willthey? Waiving the 
question as to whether more advertising is 
desirable, it is yet to be proven that more 
wages or higher rates can be secured. Tre 
larger magazines have secured their patron- 
age because of their excellence, insuring the 
character and extent of their circulation. 
Cheapen or change the character of the 
contents or circulation, and you change the 
value of the advertising pages. Even if a| 
ten-cent magazine has twice the circuiation | 
of a thirty-five cent one, it does not follow | 
that its advertising space is doubly or even | 





equally valuable. It may be less so; indeed, 
for many articles it probably is. But for | 
the present, bear in mind that the cheap | 
magazines are largely in the experimental 
stage; they have not yet equaled the older | 
magazines in that combination of acceptable 
contents, circulation,and advertising patron- 
age which have given the older ones their 
reputation and success; and until they 
have done so and proven themselves not 
only equally acceptable to the public, but 
profitable to their owners on the new 
basis, we can but await with interest the 
result of the experim nt.” 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHGA. Sold by Drugsine, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs 


WON, “VUES WED THUR FRI. SAT: SUN 








Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” ana take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS for a bad liver, 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
iam and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
Jnion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 
Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors. 


‘DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 






















































Pears’ 


Econom- | 204 
ical soap Bg Oe all, 


Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 
Tea at 20 cents a =. Enough 


one that a /suawiaws 
CLAM 
touch of | ? ,BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced, 
larger bottles. All Grocers sell it. 


E, S. BURNHAM CO., 
120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 


cleanses. Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 











HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


i oe QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW 6OLUTION 



























— 
AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST PY ° 
° ° os INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN. 
—$ $$$ 
vered by Accident.—In Compovunpine, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 
spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the bair was 
completely removed. We purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. Itis perfectly 
pure, free from all injurious substances, and so simple any one can use it. It acts mildly but 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with theresults. Apply for afew minutes and the 
hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resembiance whatever to any other preparation ever used 
for a like purpose, and vo scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT CAN 
NOT FAIL. ir the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 
growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROL Yi. 
Recommended by all who have tested ite merits—Used by people of refinement. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will Gnd a priceless boon in Modene, 
which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
to the skin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail. in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 
sealed from observation) on receipt of price, @1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your 
full address written plainly. Q-7°Correspondence sacredly private, Postage stamps received the 
sameascash. (ALWAYS MENTION YOUR CounTY ap THIS ParEeR.) Out this advertisement out,’ 
LOCAL AND MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, 0., U. S. A. 
GENERAL AGENTS | Manafactarere of the Highest Grade Hair Preparations. 
. You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery. 
HB FAILURE OR THE SLIGHTEST INJURY. 07 EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED 

















USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 


DI Ss HOW ARE YOUR 
o 
A China Closets 
Are the old dishes chipped 
and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth? e 
will replenish it FREE. Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? PREMIUMS 
for ail. Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 
Music Boxes. Cook Books, Watch Clocks. Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Club Agents, GOOD IN- 
COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 
Spices. Work for all. 3 1-2 lbs, fine teas by mail or express for $2 00. Charges 
paid, Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 











Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons. For full particulars, 
prices, terms and Premium lists, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. ”- 9, 8¢* 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 
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Fanciful Tales. 


By Frank R. Stockton. Edited with Notes for use in Schools by Julia Elizabeth Lang- 
worthy, Chicago Public Schools. With an Introduction by Mary E, Burt. 135 
pages, 4 full-page illustrations. Cloth, price 50 cents. 


“Old Pipes and the Dryad,” “ The Bee Man of Orn,’ The Clocks of Rondaine,” “The Griffin 
and the Minor Canon,” and ** The Christmas Truants" are the stories which make the book. They are | 
much akin to the old classical myths and folk-lore and can be easily read by children from eight to ten 

ears oid. Each breathes the true spirit of childhood. Good natured merriment and the spontaneous | 
aughter of a normal growth are here found as factors in education. The ethical qualities of the book will 
recommend it to all. 







































Teachers, Superintendents and School Boards are invited to examine it. All correspondence | 
will be cheerfully answered. ; 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 163, 157 Fifth Ave., New York City 





JUST PUBLISHED: 
THE BECINNERS’ READERS, Nos. |, 2, 3. By Hetey M. Creverann. Paper. 


10 cents each, 


SELECTIONS FROM WASHINCTON IRVING. Selected and Arranged by Isaac 
Tuomas, Principal of High School, New Haven, Conn. Cloth. 383 pages. 50 cents. 


AN EXERCISE BOOK IN ALGEBRA, By Martuew S. McCurpy, Phillips Academy, | 


Andover. Mass. Cloth. 10 cents. 


by Samvec Batt Pratner, of the Western Reserve University. Paper. 92 pages. 25 cents. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. By Axw E. Hit, Supervisor | 
of Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. 


raphy. By Supt. W. W. Rupert, Pottstown, Pa. | 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, | 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. | 





| 
} 


THE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 





The Art Idea in Education 
and In Practical Life. 


By JOHN S. CLARK. 
Price, 20 CENTS. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications in Art Instruction, | 
address, 


The Prang Educational Company, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 47 €E. 10th St., New York. 151! Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ILVER, BURDETT & COPIPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. 
Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 








' BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHILA. 
t10-.12 Boylston St. 3t East 17th St.. 262-264 Wabash Ave., 1028 Arch S reet 





‘IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


‘The Smith Premier Typewriter. 


All the essential features of a writing machine 
greatly perfected All the imperfections and 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 

The greatest indication of progressive principles 
in connection with any writing machine. 














Do not purchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Syracuse, New York, U. 8. A. 


29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States. 





gram will confer a favor by mentioning THE JUURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 
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By Root and Case. A new book for Singin 

Schools, Singing Classes, Conventions and Insti- 
tutes. - The Best book of its kind ever published. 
Everything in it is mew. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 


G. F. Root & D. B. Towner. For women’s voices. 
ontains Sacred and Secular Music, Glees, Part 
Songs, etc., composed and arranged expressly for 
thisbook. There is also a short elementary course 
of instruction in the book. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


ELITE ORCAN ALBUM. 


Edited by P. F.Campigilo. A collection of Preludes, 
Offertories and music for all occasions, selected 
from the works of the best writers, Price, $2.00 
postpaid. 


MUSIC TABLET 


with a condensed view of the Material of Com- 
position, Sheets ruled with staff line and perfor- 
ated fortearing. Price a5 cents postpaid. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI —NEW YORK — CHICAGO 





| 
SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS OF THE YOUNCER PLINY. Eaxa| SCHOO! of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH TRAVELLERS; or, Pen Picturesin Ceog- | University of the Cityof New York, 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 


Twelve major and minor courses, with elec- 


| tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 


Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 
Complete professional preparation for those 


seeking to become superintendents, princi- 


pals, professors in normal schools, and teach- 


The fourth in this series of pamy hlets, just issued, is | ers of higher rank. 


Year begins Oct. 1. Scholarships offered. 
Special scholarships for women. 





For catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY, SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 


UNIVERSITY, 


Washington Square, N. Y. City, 





SHORTHAND. 


| THE PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS of N. Y. City. 


have exclusively adopted 
The ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM. 
Send for 32 pp. pamphlet and specimen pages to 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
33 Unien Square, New York. 
Take Lessons at Metropolitan School of Shorthand 
95 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 17th St. 
Terms Moderate. Circulars free. 


SHORTHAND Wo Chart osweee, Sx 
Better Than Teaching. 


An opening for a wide-awake, progres- 











sive educator who can be stimulated 


by success and liberal compensation. 


Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, New York. 





The Chautauqua College. a department of the 
Chautauqua System, distinct from the Reading Circle, 
offers the regular college curriculum or special col- 
lege and preparatory courses to students at home. by 
asysrtem of correspondence with professors in leading 
colleges. A«dres- John H. Daniels, Executive Secre- 
tary, Buffalo, N. Y. 





| 
‘OLLEG N . : 7 
FRAN KLI N Ss 1, | te le 


ition, furnishe) room, aad books, $2 8) to $3.00 a week: 
total cost, $135 a year ; 8 courses; no saloons; cheapest, 
safest, best. Catalogue free. 

W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D . Pres. 


’ What book cuu give 

» you most -— in 

G rapby, eth- 

ods in Arithmetic, History of ucation, etc, 

Send 6cents. E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 
Ninth Street, New York. 
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